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Editorial 





ON LANDSCAPE DESIGN. 


Most persistent and frequent of 
the requests of readers have been 
those for more articles on practical 
landscape design, construction and 
planting. To meet that demand bet- 
ter than by occasional articles, it is 
pleasant to announce that in this 
issue begins a series contributed by 
a man recognized as most competent 
to write on this subject to meet nurs- 
erymen’s needs. After reading his 
introductory article in the March 15 
issue, on “Modern Trends in Our 
Business,” and the first article in this 
issue, it is easy to understand why 
students in his classes in landscape 
design at Cornell University have 
been quickly employed by nursery- 
men and firms engaged in landscape 
work. 

By the economic events of the 
past decade, the design of most types 
of residence planting has become the 
nurserymen’s job whether they 
wanted it or not. The larger firms 
have engaged men trained in land- 
scape design to meet this responsibil- 
ity put upon them. Nurserymen 
operating on a limited scale have 
sought to learn more about the sub- 
ject so as to do their jobs well. The 
articles by Prof. Joseph P. Porter, it 
is expected, will give them practical 
guidance and pertinent help in their 
problems. Both he and the editor 
will welcome readers’ participation 
in the undertaking, by offering their 
opinions and problems, so that the 
discussions may be most direct and 
useful. 


WHO CHECKS FOR CHANGES? 


From time to time a nursery firm 
reports that, after moving to a new 
location or changing the post office 
address from one town to another, 
many wholesale catalogues are re- 
ceived in duplicate at both new and 
old addresses. 

The inference is that many firms 
constantly add names to their mail- 
ing list from one source or another, 
but seldom do much in the way of 
weeding out. Hence it is no wonder 
that some wholesale firms mail out 
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far more price lists than any in- 
formed person will concede to be the 
number of bona fide nurseries in the 
country. The waste impresses itself 
on the mind of the thrifty operator 
of a small nursery who receives sev- 
eral duplicates. 

The ideal mailing list is that which 
wll contain all your prospects, and 
no others. If it is incomplete, you 
may be losing sales. If in the at- 
tempt to make it complete, you 
merely make it large, you may be 
wasting money and losing sales as 
well. 

Perhaps the suggestion is out of 
order at the opening of the spring 
season, but the manager might well 
make a note to have some girl in the 
office give her attention to the mail- 
ing list when time is available, espe- 
cially to weed out duplicates. An- 
other useful hint would be to check 
the news items from each issue of 
this magazine for changes or addi- 
tions to your list. 





4-H CLUB GARDENERS. 

Development of an active interest 
in home gardens through 4-H clubs 
is preparing the way for a better un- 
derstanding and fuller knowledge of 
nurserymen’s work and their prod- 
ucts in the next generation. In an- 
other decade or two the young folks 
who today compose the 4-H clubs 
will be the owners of homes and 
farms, serving on village and town- 
ship boards and perhaps on state 
commissions. Their inclination to buy 
and plant trees and shrubs will be 
a factor in the future of our business. 

The home grounds beautification 
program of the 4-H clubs is active 
in many places. Its objectives appear 
in a recent statement by Kenneth W. 
Ingwalson, chairman of the commit- 
tee in New Jersey: 

“The home grounds beautification 
program, which will be made avail- 
able to club members in all parts of 
the state through local leaders and 
country club agents, aims to give 
these young people a deeper appreci- 
ation of the beauties of their own 
environment. It will teach them to 
know native plant materials and their 
artistic use, to plan and care for 
shrub and flower borders and to 
make practical use of this knowledge 


in the beautification of their own 
home grounds. 
“Two thousand 4-H club home 


beautification projects in full swing 
this summer is the 1941 goal in New 
Jersey. Local leaders trained by mem 
bers of the extension service staff 
will work with the 4-H gardeners, 
who choose the phase of gardening 
in which they are most interested 
and which is best adapted to the 
needs of their own home plantings 
Some will undoubtedly find that their 
first task is one of actual garden 
cleanup; others will devote their ef- 
forts to home grounds planning, and 
it is expected that a number will par- 
ticipate in varietal tests of new an 
nuals to determine their adaptability 
to various sections of New Jersey 
Each young gardener will also keep 
a record book, with a draft of his 
garden plan and a report of the plant 
material he has used.” 


REVISION of the white-fringed 
beetle quarantine by the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture permits 
treatment by methyl bromide of soil 
balls up to eight inches in diameter, 
except in the New Orleans area, 
where the consistency of the soil is 
such that balls not greater than seven 
inches in diameter can be treated. 


TWO aarticles on day lilies from 
recent issues of the Journal of the 
New York Botanical Garden have 
been reprinted in a 12-page illus- 
trated pamphlet, by Dr. A. B. Stout, 
obtainable from the garden, Bronx 
Park, N. Y., for 10 cents. In the 
February issue of the journal began a 
series of articles on succulent plants, 
with special reference to those being 
grown for display in the gardens 
conservatories. 


THE bulletin of popular informa 
tion of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., recently re 
christened Arnoldia, carried in the 
March 21 issue an 11-page list of rare 
plants now in American commerce 
with references to thirty-seven nurs’ 
erymen who list one or more of them 
in their 1941 catalogues. To satisfy 
requests for further information, the 
April 4 bulletin carried a list of six 
pages more, naming fifteen other 
nurseries. 
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The N urseryman Examines 


Landscape Planning and Planting 


It will be interesting to know how 
many nurserymen and nursery firms 
conduct or offer a planting or land- 
scape service. Evidence indicates 
that many firms include this type 
of work. The number is steadily in- 
creasing. This is undoubtedly as it 
should be, for who is in a better posi- 
tion to handle the ever-increasing 
demands of the average homeowner 
for information about the planning 
and planting of his property? 

The last fifteen years have seen 
a most interesting development in 
our country. Our common people 
are rapidly becoming plant and gar- 
den conscious. This is a sign of 
healthy, steady maturity. One has 
only to glance at the membership fig- 
ures of the garden clubs, the spread- 
ing growth of such clubs for men, 
the increasing subscription lists of 
the magazines that feature gardening 
and the sweep of popularity and in- 
terest in the development of national, 
state and county parks. These things 
and many others point out the trend. 
Who is it that purchases over eighty- 
five per cent of all the nursery stock 
that we grow? Who was it that 
kept our heads above the waters 
of failure throughout the agony years 
of depression? This gentleman can 
be found in the rural sections or we 
may meet him in a thousand towns. 
A modest house and a little plot of 
ground belong to him. He boasts 
only a moderate income. Potentially 
he constitutes over ninety per cent of 
America’s one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion people. He is Mr. Average 
Citizen. 

There are important reasons why 
I have taken this opportunity of in- 
troducing you to Mr. A. C. He is 
the friend and the hope of the nurs- 
ery industry. Without him, most of 
us would have closed up shop long 
ago. Because of him and his grow- 
ing interest in plants, home owner- 
ship and building, we are privileged 
to look forward to a period of greater 
sales for our merchandise. He is 


Copyright, 1941, by Joseph P, Porter. 


By Joseph P. Porter 


The first of a series of articles 
on the application of landscape 
architecture to the property of 
Mr. Average Citizen. 








JOSEPH P. PORTER. 


After eleven years in the development 
of the first extension service in landscape 
work for New York state, Joseph P. 
Porter in 1928 organized a division in the 
department of floriculture and ornamental 
horticulture at Cornell University for the 
special training of men to act as de- 
signers of small residence properties, 
working independently or in the employ 
of an established nursery organization 
the only school of its kind in the country 
During leaves of absence from Cornell 
he has worked for several nursery firms 
designing small properties, so that he 
combines a practical viewpoint with in- 
structive capacity, 

Born at Brooklyn, N. Y., October 9, 
1893, he was reared in the city, but spent 
summers on farms or in the country, 
showing an interest in nature and art at 
an early age. He originally intended to 
study forestry, but later selected landscape 
architecture because it combined both art 
and nature. At Cornell University he ob- 
tained the degree of B.S. in 1917, M.S. 
in 1918 and M.L.D. in 1919. His ad- 
vanced college work covered not only 
landscape design, but also plant propa- 
gation and identification keys for woody 


plants. He married in 1918 and has a 
daughter and three sons. 
He lectures frequently on landscape 


design before nurserymen and garden en- 
thusiasts, his recent appearance at the 
Maryland short course having been one 
of the high lights of the event. His writ- 
ten work reflects his preference for speak- 
ing, though he has written numerous 
bulletins and articles. 


more than a friend. He is indeed our 
very life, a vital part of our organiza- 
tion. Let us not forget that point; 
Mr. A. C. is part of our organization. 
And as such, he has certain rights 
and privileges. 

But like any friend or relative, Mr. 
A. C. has his faults and weaknesses. 
His orders are small, and the repeats 
are not so frequent as we should like. 
Then, too, he has the habit of ask- 
ing questions. He often makes me 
think of my 8-year-old boy, whose 
questions are sometimes embarrassing 
and always seem to come at the most 
inopportune moments. I have al- 
ready been interrupted twice. Dis- 
concerting, to say the least. So it 
is with Mr. A. C., who wants to 
know what to plant at the shaded 
corner of his house and how to plant 
it; what kind of grass to sow for 
his lawn, whether or not he needs 
topsoil, where to get the topsoil 
and how much will be required; 
where to locate his flower garden 
and how it should be laid out, and 
wouldn’t a blue spruce or purple 
plum or a Lombardy poplar be nice 
to plant in the center of his side 
lawn? Such questions as these can 
be most annoying to a nurseryman 
who already has plenty of worries 
of his own and whose major interest 
is in the production and merchandis- 
ing of ornamental plants. But these 
questions are of paramount impor- 
tance to our partner, Mr. A.C. He 
needs to know the answer; he de- 
serves to have the answer. 


Who shall give it to him? Was 
it not the natural thing for him to 
turn to us? He does not realize that 
the arrangement of home grounds or 
landscape planning and planting is a 
whole field of work in itself; that it 
requires special training and _ skill, 
and that it is quite different from 
the production and sale of nursery 
stock. He thinks of the nursery- 
man as an authority and expert, just 
as small son believes that father 
knows and can do everything. In 








6 
all likelihood Mr. A. C. has never 


heard of a professional landscape 
architect. If he has, it probably 
meant nothing to him and if, per- 
chance, he actually talked with one 
of these individuals, he found him- 
self either snubbed or at least em- 
phatically given the impression that 
the great man was not even interested 
in his problem. In rare cases he 
may find a man trained to render 
him good landscape service. He is 
more likely to discover some person 
who will take the job but whose 
knowledge is limited to practical gar- 
den work and a high degree of bluff. 
He most likely brings his problems 
to us. 

It is not my intention to discuss 
at this time the wisdom of combining 
a nursery and landscape service. It is 
enough to recognize that many of 
these dual organizations exist and 
that nurserymen in general are seek- 
ing to extend their personal knowl- 
edge of planning and planting. Even 
if your firm does not have a land- 
scape service department, some 
knowledge of this subject would 
function to increase its usefulness and 
place it in a more advantageous posi- 
tion relative to stock sales. 


To understand landscape planning 
and planting there are several prob- 
lems or ideas that must be examined. 
It is only logical that we should begin 
with a thoughtful consideration of 
Mr. A. C., since he is the one for 
whom the landscape work is to be 
done. And right here we encounter 
our first difficulty and one that some- 
time we must solve. We discover at 
once that he does not know what he 
needs. He may think he knows what 
he needs and he may be sure he 
knows what he wants. I am not at 
all certain that his opinions are cor- 
rect. This is what I believe he ought 
to desire and to insist upon. And 
these are some of the fundamental 
ideas that underlie all landscape work, 
that give it its real value and change 
it from a luxury conception to a 
practical and vital economic necessity. 

In the first place, landscape plan- 
ning basically deals with the utiliza- 
tion of land areas. As one of our 
early American landscape men said, 
it is “the arranging and fitting of 
land for human use and enjoyment.” 
This constitutes an excellent defini- 
tion. Think it over carefully and 
note the significance of each word. 


Note the breadth, the dignity and 
importance of the idea. Note that 
it is founded upon the sciences of 
economics and sociology and links 
these in a practical way to the psy- 
chology and desires of the property 
owner. I often wonder how many 
so-called “landscape gardeners,” 
plantsmen and nurserymen have real- 
ized the importance of this concept. 
If we as a group have overlooked its 
significance, how can we expect that 
our friend Mr. A. C. will know any- 
thing about it at all? He has no 
knowledge of this idea. He must be 





IF THIS IS AN IDEA, 
LET’S GET BACK OF IT! 


Do you believe that we nursery- 
men have been working with Mr. 
A. C, for our maximum mutual ad- 
vantage? I do not think so. I do 
not believe that as yet we have even 
scratched the surface. Nursery sales 
can be doubled or tripled, and we 
shall still have made only the first 
impression. Let us look into the 
problem of his education and the 
development of a proper landscape 
service and see what we can do about 
it. Accordingly, I will make you a 
proposition. 

Let us exchange opinions, ideas 
and experiences, and analyze our 
problems and difficulties. So, come 
on, boys; write to me_ personally; 
send in your ideas and problems, 
and we will do a beneficial and con- 
structive piece of work. By pooling 
this information we can get the facts. 
Knowing these, we should be able 
to find solutions and usable data and 
programs are bound to result. I 
believe that we can influence and 
direct the future and our destiny by 
what we do today. How about co- 
operation? Is it worth while? 

Joseph P. Porter, 
c/o American Nurseryman. 











told, and it is up to us to discover the 
ways and means of enlightening him. 

Rightly, and for best results, all 
planning outside the house itself logic- 
ally should fall in the realm of the 
landscape man’s activity. Ideally, the 
landscape specialist should be the 
first individual consulted by Mr. 
A. C., even before he plans his 
house or buys his land. Then, home- 
owner, architect, contractor and land- 
scaper should work in collaboration. 

At the present time, this arrange- 
ment is rarely possible. Because of 
lack of appreciation of the funda- 
mental purpose of landscape plan- 
ning, the designer is called in after 
the house has been built. It is then 
usually too late to rectify many 
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errors. Houses are placed in the 
wrong position on the lot, thereby 
wasting space in one or more sections 
or restricting it to such an extent 
that the area cannot be utilized prop- 
erly. We find coal windows on the 
opposite end of the house from the 
driveway. We find driveways that 
have to be placed at the living room 
end of the residence instead of next 
to the kitchen service. Because of the 
mistaken idea of saving a few dollars 
on excavation, we see many ugly 
foundation walls and annoying high 
flights of steps. No thought is given 
to the placement of a house entrance 
into the back or side yard. The 
owner and his friends must pass 
through the kitchen or front door 
and walk around to the side or back 
in order to get to the garden or lawn. 
This error is nearly universal with 
all houses built in the middle and 
lower-price groups. 


To be of real value, garden areas, 
lawn or terrace should be directly 
connected with the house living room 
or some other semipublic room. One 
might almost conclude that architects 
intentionally attempt to discourage 
the use or landscaping of the home 
yard. These men never make us pass 
through the bathroom or kitchen to 
get to a living room or library. Why, 
then, should they force us to go 
through the house service to get to 
our outdoor living area? The land- 
scape planner must frequently solve 
such problems as these. Some of 
them take precedence over all other 
considerations. 


If we are to understand landscape 
planning as applied to average home 
properties, our next thought should 
be given to a consideration of the 
essential purposes or the reason why 
we have back yards at all. Is the home 
yard primarily an area to be used as 
a catchall for rubbish and junk? Is 
it only a place for work, for the hang: 
ing of laundry, the storage of an 
automobile or ash cans? Or should 
it not, rather, serve a greater purpose? 
Part of it may well be needed for 
utility, but at the same time the 
whole area should become an inte- 
gral part of the home life and activ 
ity. Here should be provided every 
possible opportunity for the unified 
play and recreation of every member 
of the family, together with their 
friends. Play and recreation are not 

[Concluded on page 17.] 
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Identifying Elms in 


The threat of the Dutch elm 
disease has checked for a while the 
use of elms in ornamental planting. 
However, so many of these trees are 
standing all over the country that 
their winter identification remains 
one of our major problems. Further- 
more, now that the first scare is past, 
elms are slowly returning to favor. It 
is dificult, indeed, to find a reason 
why these plants should forfeit the 
place which they have held for cen- 
turies among woody ornamentals. 
They are long-lasting, stately, easily 
moved, readily grown and propa- 
gated and, although partial to rich 
and well watered soils, they are 
adapted to a wide range of climates 
and conditions. 

Rehder’s Manual lists fifteen dif- 
ferent kinds of elms in cultivation 
together with numerous varieties 
and forms. This is what the record 
has to say on a statistical basis, but 
many of these species and forms are 
seldom seen and are known rather as 
curious than as standard ornamentals. 
The restrictions placed upon the in- 
troduction of elms from abroad, even 
before the imposition of a full em- 
bargo, have slowly but effectively 
contributed to check the spread in 
our planting of the freakish material 
offered by British and continental 
nurseries. The Camperdown elm, for 
instance, an umbrella-shaped clon of 
the Wych elm and a fairly good tree 
after all, is nowadays to be seen only 
on the grounds of old-fashioned es- 
tates or in some city parks, where it 
never fails to invite attention. The 
Wych elm is fast disappearing in cul- 
tivation, and this is certainly not a 
serious loss of horticulture. The slip- 
pery elm, which is even coarser than 
the Wych, is justifiably neglected in 
all kinds of planting. Ulmus levis, 
U. laciniata, U. Thomasii (rock elm), 
U. japonica and U. serotina (red 
elm) do not interest the practical 
plantsman because they have neither 
horticultural nor definite commercial 
value. The wahoo (Ulmus alata) is 
sometimes used in the south as a 
street tree, and some specimens of it 
are able to survive as far north as 


New York. 


By Leon Croizat 


Full revision of the bud and 
other winter characters of culti- 
vated elms, one of the most im- 
portant groups of ornamental 
plants, is contained in this arti- 
cle, one of a series on identify- 
ing woody plants in winter by 
Dr. Croizat, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, who has had a life- 
time of experience in the identi- 
fication of plants in botanic gar- 
den collections. 





Thinned out to its proper size, the 
record shows that the elms that in- 
terest horticulture are few, as fol- 
lows: (1) American elm (Ulmus 
americana), which is probably the 
best known of our native trees; (2) 
English elm, this being the popular 
name for at least three plants, 
namely: Ulmus carpinifolia, U. pro- 
cera and U. Plotii, a dificult group 
of species and hybrids to work with 
under a botanical standpoint, but a 
reasonably uniform set of elms in 
cultivation; (3) Dutch elm (Ulmus 
hollandica), a truly endless assort- 
ment of hybrids between the Wych 


Winter 


elm (Ulmus glabra) and the English 
elms, resembling now one, now the 
other of their parent; (4) Chinese 
elm, which includes two very differ- 
ent plants; that is to say, the Siberiari 
elm (Ulmus pumila) and the true 
Chinese elm (Ulmus parvifolia). 
Taken by itself the bud of an elm 
has little character. Like the bud of 
hazelnuts, chestnuts, beeches, cherries 
and apples, this bud is built of three 
or four, seldom five, rows of over- 
lapping and spirally arranged scales, 
and it cannot be easily described on 
paper in a clear and satisfactory man- 
ner. Yet the elm twig in winter has 
a “touch” of its own which is not to 
be missed. To begin with, such a 
twig almost invariably ends with a 
bud that is slanting on the side. This 
happens because the bud is not truly 
terminal, and it “topples over,” as 
it were, once it lacks the support of 
the branchlet (see figure 1, A, t). 
Next, the leaf scar under the bud is 
smooth and bears in almost every case 
three clean-cut markings, left by the 
strands running into the leaf (see 
figure 1, A, s). Third, any good shoot 
of elm taken in the winter, unless it 




















Figure 1. (A) American elm. Notice slanting terminal bud in (t). The lowest 


two are flower buds. (B) English elm. 


Leaf bud in (p), flower bud in (q). The 


lowest three are flower buds. (C) Slippery elm. A flower bud and a leaf scar. 
(S) Leaf scar of the American elm, showing in S! and S* the stipule scars. 
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belongs to the species that blossom 
in the fall (Ulmus serotina and 
U. parvifolia), bears two different 
kind of buds. Some of them are 
longer than broad, and these carry 
only leaves; others, which carry the 
flower clusters, are always bigger 
than the leaf buds, and often larger 
than broad in size. 

I have never seen an elm which 
had green or purplish young growth 
in winter and light-yellow or purplish 
bud scales. The twig of an elm is 
either gray or brown, sometimes 
yellowish-brown, but more often red- 
brown or mahogany-brown. The bud 
scales are either blackish throughout, 
or lighter below and hemmed with 
a dark brown rim. In several elms 
(English and Dutch elms, in part; 
rock elm; very seldom red elm) the 
branchlets are more or less corky; 
that is to say, have a bark that forms 
irregular and warty wings, which it 
is easy to scrape off. The wahoo also 
has wings, but they are sharper 
and more neatly laid up on the twig 
than in any other species. These 
wings resemble those of the spindle 
tree, Euonymus alata, but the wahoo 
has alternate, not opposite buds like 
the latter. 


It is commonly believed that the 
Wych elm does not sucker. I wonder 
whether this is always true, because 
I have seen at least one-good plant 
of it that suckered, and quite lavishly 
so. The bark of an adult elm is 
rough, usually dark, and furrowed 
mainly up and down. An exception 
to this rule is the Chinese elm 
(Ulmus parvifolia), the bark of 
which flakes off, leaving irregular 
and rather small scars. In some trees 
of this plant the flaking is con- 
spicuous, the trunk even suggesting 
certain species of the witch hazel 
family, Parrotia persica, for instance. 
Lighter of bark than most other elms 
are the Siberian, the Wych and the 
Dutch elms. This is true particularly 
of the color of the younger growth, 
which in some forms of the Dutch 
elm is further streaked by small and 
short but well marked horizontal 
lines. 


In habit the elms are variable, 
often surprisingly so even in the 
same species. For instance, forms of 
one of the English elms (Ulmus 
carpinifolia Koopmannii; U. carpini- 
folia suberosa) are hardly better 
than bushy shrubs that sucker up 
from the underground, without an 

















Figure 2. 


(A) Siberian elm (Ulmus pumila). Habit of the twig with two (lowest) 


flower buds. In (m) a flower bud beginning to open, its details of structure shown in 


(n), with the flowers appearing between the loosening-up scales. 


(B) Wych elm. 


In (r) the small scar left by the abortive and fallen off end of the twig. The lowest 


is a flower bud. (C) Wahoo. 
small pointed buds. 


A section of branchlet showing the wings. 


Notice 
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apparent main leader. A _ mature 
English elm usually sends up two or 
more, seldom three, fairly parallel 
main leaders, with strong lateral, 
much spreading main branches. 
Broadly spreading large trees are also 
found among the Dutch elms, for in- 
stance Ulmus hollandica major, and 
some exceedingly fine specimens of 
this kind grow in the parks of New 
York city. Other forms of the same 
hybrid are more like the Wych elm; 
that is to say, are less thickly set, 
less broadly spreading and make up 
in height what they lose in width. 
Correct spacing in planting has a 
great deal of influence upon the 
proper growth of an elm. A young 
specimen which is crowded shoots up 
and becomes spindly, suckering often 
wildly at the stem, but yielding little 
balanced growth. 

To sum up, the twig of an elm can 
easily be distinguished from the 
twigs of birches, mulberries, hack- 
berries, persimmons, tupelos (Nyssa 
sylvatica), apples, pears, oaks and, 
generally speaking, any other woody 
plant by many characters. These are 
the lack of any peculiar odor in the 
fresh bark and wood; the lack of 
spur growth (that is to say, of short 
twigs, bearing crowded leaf scars, 
such as are frequently found on the 
pear tree, for instance); the fact that 
the buds are of two kinds and are 
almost without exception borne 
singly on each leaf scar; the slanting 
habit of the terminal bud; the pecu- 
liar marking of the leaf scar with at- 
tending stipule scars (see for these 
figure 1 A, s', s”); the shape of the 
leaf bud, which is never very broad 
at the base and very narrow at the 
tip as it is, for instance, in most 
hackberries; the prevailing stiff and 
straight growth of the main leader of 
the twig; the brittleness of the bud 
scales, most of which are more or 
less heavily hairy; the presence of 
corky wings or of a rough bark. All 
these characters, even part of them, 
definitely stamp a branchlet of elm 
as a distinctive handiwork of nature. 
Seen but once, it cannot be forgotten. 

The following is a short descrip 
tion of the twig of the elms most 
commonly cultivated: 

(1) American elm (see figure 1 A) 
—-Flower buds large, tending to be 
somewhat pointed. Corky wings, 
none. Bark of the twig fairly light, 
brown or yellowish-brown. The buds 
of Ulmus levis, U. Thomasii and U. 
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serotina resemble those of the Ameri- 
can elm, but are slenderer. 

(2) English elm (see figure 1 B)— 
Flower bud as broad as long or 
broader than long. Bud scales black- 
ish at least on the leaf bud, often 
slightly loose at the margin. Bark of 
the twig prevailingly red-brown. 
Corky wings occasionally present. 
The Chinese elm has the growth of an 
English elm, but carries no flower 
buds and is much more delicate in 
all its parts. 

(3) Slippery elm (see figure 1 C) 
—Flower bud large, with light brown 
to orangish distinctive hairs. Bark of 
the twig grayish. May be confused 
with the Japanese elm (Ulmus 
japonica), which, however, has smaller 
buds, not so hairy. 

(4) Wych elm (see figure 2 B) 
—Very much like the English elm, 
but the buds are larger and the growth 
coarser, the flower buds also being in 
most plants less evidently broad. The 
Camperdown elm is characterized by 
very large buds, perhaps the largest 
ones among cultivated elms. 

(5) Dutch elm—Too variable for 
characterization, resembling both the 
English and the Wych elm. An un- 
usually large bud on a twig which 
otherwise has the earmarks of the 
English elm may be taken as an indi- 
cation that the material belongs to a 
Dutch elm. Corky wings may be 
found on some forms, one of which 
(Ulmus hollandica major) is exceed- 
ingly close to the English elm in all 
its winter characters. 

(6) Siberian elm, Ulmus pumila 
(see figure 2 A) —Very characteristic 
and altogether unmistakable. Leaf 
buds small, black; flower buds large, 
opening very early. Bark of the twig 
gray. Twig often upturned, very 
slender. 

(7) Wahoo (see figure 2 C)— 
Buds small and pointed. Corky wings 
usually present and neater than in any 
other elm, often quite sharp at the 
keels. 





FOR the past seventeen years the 
buyer and manager of the seed de- 
partment of the Cutler & Downing 
Co., John N. Schreiber this month is 
opening his own seed and nursery 
store under the name of the John N. 
Schreiber Co., at 198 Pipestone 
street, Benton Harbor, Mich. Seeds, 
fertilizers, spray materials, nursery 
stock and pet supplies will be 
handled. 





RICHARD P. WHITE, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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DUTCH ELM HEARING. 


A public hearing was held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 9, on the proposal 
to extend the federal Dutch elm dis- 
ease quarantine to include the nine 
counties of Pennsylvania on the bor- 
ders of New York and New Jersey— 
Montgomery, Luzerne, Bucks, Susque- 
hanna, Lehigh, Northampton, Wayne, 
Philadelphia and Monroe. The con- 
ference was held before officials of 
the bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine in the auditorium of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Since 1935, because of the exist- 
ence of the Dutch elm disease in New 
York city and surrounding area in 
New York, Connecticut and New 
Jersey, elm trees have been prohib- 
ited movement from the regulated 
area in those states to points outside 
the area. When in July, 1938, the 
disease was found in eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania adjoining the infected area in 
New Jersey, a state quarantine was 
promulgated covering the infected 
area in Pennsylvania, paralleling the 
requirements of the federal quaran- 
tine. Extension of the area under 
federal regulation to cover the in- 
fected portions of Pennsylvania will 
make possible the movement of elm 
trees between points within the regu- 
lated areas of the quarantined states. 

Avery Hoyt presided at the hear- 
ing. E. G. Brewer presented a state- 
ment of the dates and numbers of 
disease findings in Pennsylvania and 
a summary of the progress of the 
eradication program. 

At the hearing the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen entered a 
plea for a modification of regulation 
5 of quarantine 71, which embargoes 
the movement of elm nursery stock 
from the regulated to the unregulated 
territory. With the additional ex- 
perimental information available now, 
asserted Secretary Richard P. White, 
it seems possible that elm nursery stock 
could be allowed movement under 
proposed safeguards. Request was 
made for the following addition to 
paragraph 1 of regulation 5: 

“Except that nursery grown elms 
may be moved from the regulated area 


to the nonregulated area provided that 
(1) no instance of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease has been found during the previ- 
ous growing season within one-half 
mile of the elm nursery stock, or (2) 
that all instances of the Dutch elm 
disease found within one-half mile 
of the elm nursery stock have been 
removed prior to April 1 of each cal- 
endar year; and further provided that 
the elm nursery stock during the pre- 
vious growing season has been sys- 
tematically inspected by a federal or 
state official and found to be appar- 
ently free from infection.” 

In explanation of this proposal, said 
Secretary White, elm nursery stock to 
meet the proposed requirements for 
shipment outside the area must be 
grown in a location one-half mile 
from any known infected tree, or if 
such a tree be found within this pro- 
tective zone, it must have been re- 
moved prior to April 1, a date before 
which beetles do not emerge. The 
nursery stock must also be inspected 
and sampled if need be during the 
previous growing season. 

If the disease is found in a block of 
stock as a result of inspection and 
sampling, the trees in this block would 
be prohibited movement outside the 
area. If a diseased tree is found dur- 
ing the growing season within the one- 
half-mile protective zone, such finding 
should not jeopardize the elm nurs- 
ery stock unless beetles had emerged 
prior to its removal. Prompt re- 
moval of such trees in this protective 
zone should be required. 

Because nursery-grown elms are 
young, vigorous trees, in which the 
beetle does not over winter, the dan- 
ger of their transporting infested 
beetles is almost nil. 





CENTRAL BOARD MEETING. 

The seventh annual meeting of 
the Central Plant Board was held 
at Columbia, Mo., March 25 and 26, 
following generally the program of 
speakers as published in the March 
15 issue. 

One exception was the appearance 
of S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief of 
the bureau of entomology and plant 
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quarantine of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, instead of 
Avery S. Hoyt. He went over in 
detail all of the projects of the fed- 
eral bureau. 

D. B. Mackie, of California, pre- 
sented a tremendous amount of mate- 
rial in the form of graphs to indicate 
in general that the alfalfa weevil 
would not survive in the central 
plains states either because of too 
low temperature in the winter or too 
high temperature in the summer. This 
material supported a plea that the 
Central Plant Board states should 
remove the alfalfa weevil quarantine 
directed toward the western states. 
The Central Plant Board officials de- 
cided to do nothing until the western 
states took action to remove their 
alfalfa weevil quarantines, which Mr. 
Mackie gave assurance would be done 
the coming summer. It was sug- 
gested that the Central Plant Board 
meet again in October in St. Louis 
with the National Plant Board and 
then decide upon action as to the 
alfalfa weevil quarantine. 

Much discussion resulted from the 
presentation of the potato tuber moth 
situation by George A. Dean, Kansas, 
and his threat of a quarantine on 
California potatoes won approval, 
though strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Mackie for his state. 

Howard G. Tilson, Kentucky, dis- 
cussed the value of certificates of 
inspection and asserted that unless 
the state authorities really made the 
certificates mean something the reac- 
tion of the public would be trouble- 
some. 

The paper of Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, on “Co- 
operation of the Nurserymen and 
Regulatory Officials” appears on the 
opposite page. 


TRUCKERS’ EXEMPTION. 


In assuming jurisdiction over 
mechanics, loaders and helpers of 
motor carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has again come into con- 
flict with the wage-hour division over 
the extent of the overtime exemption 
for motor carrier employees. The 
division feels that the exemption does 
not operate until the commission ac- 
tually regulates working hours of 
such employees. The commission, on 
the other hand, believes that those 


employees are exempt as soon as it 
determines that their work affects the 
safety of operation of motor vehicles. 
Until the courts decide this question, 
or until the commission establishes 
maximum working hours for mechan- 
ics, loaders and helpers, the status of 
these employees under the wage-hour 
act’s overtime provisions will remain 
a major problem for motor carriers. 





WAGE-HOUR DECISION. 


The contention of the federal wage 
and hour division that wholesale dis- 
tribution of goods which have crossed 
the state line is an operation covered 
by the fair labor standards act, even 
though the goods do not thereafter 
leave the state in which the distributor 
is located, has been upheld in its first 
test before a federal court, General 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator, an- 
nounced April 7. 

Judge Robert L. Russell, of the 
Northern District of Georgia, ruled 
that Alterman Bros., an Atlanta 
wholesale grocery concern, were cov- 
ered by the wage and hour law, in 
enjoining the firm against further 
violation. His opinion contained these 
paragraphs: 

“The evidence discloses that a 
wholesale business, such as carried on 
by Alterman, is that of a middleman 
situated at an intermediary point in 
a flow of goods in commerce from 
manufacturers to retailers. The Alter- 
man business is that of distribution; 
after the getting together of grocery 
products from all parts of the United 
States, it assembles them and trans- 
ports them to the hundreds of retail 
and distribution outlets, thus forming 
the connecting link between the inter- 
state shipper and the retail stores for 
consumers. Products move continu- 
ously through the wholesaler without 
any change and for the most part 
without being unpacked. 

“The argument of defendants is 
based upon the proposition that, since 
the defendants do not ship goods out 
of the state and confine their activities 
solely within the state of Georgia, they 
are not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In support of this position 
counsel relies on the Schecter case (the 
decision which invalidated N. R. A.), 
and the following argument that after 
the purchase of goods and their ‘com- 
ing to rest’ in Alterman’s warehouse, 
any further distribution was purely 
local and did not meet the test, stated 
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to be well settled, of subsequent ship- 
ment across state lines. 

“Interstate commerce must have a 
beginning and an ending. It makes 
no difference whether the beginning 
is little and the ending big, or the 
beginning big and the ending little. 
In such a case the commerce is the 
same throughout and the figures are 
congruous. Under the circumstances, 
Alterman and his business is not any 
the less engaged in commerce because 
it does not further carry on the stream 
of commerce into another state. The 
proposition that antecedent acts may 
engage one in commerce as well as 
subsequent acts would appear to be 
supported by authority and is cer- 
tainly sound in reason.” 


OPPOSE TEXAS BILL. 


A bill providing for abolishment 
of the department of agriculture and 
the distribution of its functions 
among the comptroller’s department 
at Austin, the Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock and the A. & M. 
College at College Station is opposed 
by the Texas Association of Nursery- 
men. Members were asked to write 
their representatives by J. M. Ram: 
sey, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, and as many as possible were 
urged to attend a hearing on the bill 
at Austin, April 3. 

The bill to increase the truckload 
limit was passed, according to an 
association bulletin on legislative mat- 
ters issued by Harvey Mosty, secre- 
tary. 


REJECT LABOR BILLS. 


West Virginia’s forty-fifth legisla- 
ture adjourned March 8 after a per’ 
functory session, during which sev- 
eral major labor bills, including a 
state wage-hour proposal and a “little 
Wagner act,” were rejected. Debate 
on the defeated labor bills featured 
the session, which produced little new 
legislation of great importance. 





KILL WAGE-HOUR BILL. 
A bill which would have estab 


lished minimum wage and maximum 
hour restrictions for New Hamp- 
shire intrastate business and indus 
trial enterprises was killed March 20 
in the lower branch of the state leg- 
islature. A similar measure was re’ 
jected during the 1939 New Hamp: 
shire legislative session. B. J. 
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Co-operation 





Regulatory problems are not unique 
to any state or region. Each state has 
its particular questions, each region 
has its problems, and we all know 
that some items of regulatory work 
transcend them all on a national basis. 
Codperation between regulatory ofh- 
cials and nurserymen, consequently, 
must inevitably stem from different 
groups. 

In the territory covered by the 
Central Plant Board, each of the 
thirteen states, with one exception, has 
an organized and active association 
of nurserymen with which regulatory 
officials may codperate. From remarks 
that have come to me and from my 
own observations, I am convinced that 
the degree of codperation between 
these associations and regulatory off- 
cials in the Central Plant Board terri- 
tory has been conducive to mutual 
good. 

Ten of the thirteen states in the 
Eastern Plant Board territory have 
active state associations, and the other 
three states are of minor nursery 
importance. 

Only six of the eleven states in the 
Southern Plant Board territory can 
be said to have a state association of 
nurserymen, although the nursery in- 
dustry in the other five states is of 
suficient magnitude to justify an 
organization of its own. 

In the Western Plant Board terri- 
tory of eleven states, there are five 
state associations of nurserymen, in 
the only five states where the industry 
is of sufficient importance to warrant 
an organization. 

In other words, every state in the 
Union of nursery importance, with the 
possible exception of five southern 
states, has a state association of 
nurserymen with which state officials 
may sit down and discuss mutual 
problems. 

Regional associations among nurs- 
erymen are not so plentiful as they 
once were. The New England associ- 
ation, the Eastern association, the 
Western association and the Southern 
association are still active. The old 
Southwestern association and the 
Pacific Coast association, both of long 
and commendable service, are no 
longer alive. Regional groups of 
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with Regulatory Officials 


By Richard P. White 





To perfect the co-ordination 
of regulatory officials in the 
forty-eight states, for the easier 
movement of nursery stock 
across their boundaries, co- 
operative procedure between the 
nurserymen and the regulatory 
officials was suggested, and 
means to it described, by Rich- 
ard P. White, executive secre- 
tary of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, in this 
paper presented at the Central 
Plant Board meeting, March 26, 
at Columbia, Mo. 





state regulatory officials, therefore, 
must seek codperative effort with 
nurserymen either through many 
state associations or through the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 
The Southern Association of Nursery- 
men is the exception. This active body 
of nurserymen covering approximately 
the same territory as the Southern 
Plant Board and, as well, the Southern 
Governor's Conference, is ideally 
suited to handle regional matters of 
coéperative action between the two 
groups. 

Consequently, I can arrive at no 
other conclusion than that regulatory 
officials, acting individually in their 
own states, collectively in regional 
plant boards and nationally in the 
National Plant Board, are properly 
organized and equipped to codperate 
with nurserymen, who are likewise 
organized into state groups, regional 
groups and a national organization, 
all of which are also implemented for 
cooperative effort with you. 

We, on our part, are better able 
to codperate with you than ever be- 
fore. State associations generally are 
in a stronger position in membership, 
group effort and organization re- 
sponsibility. The American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, likewise, with 
membership in every state except five 
Rocky mountain states and Vermont, 
enjoys the largest membership in its 
sixty-six years of history, is the envy 
of many other trade groups in stability 
of its membership roster and, most 
important, is anxious to cooperate 









with all, in the interests of promoting 
free trade among the several states, 
consistent with practical pest control 
procedures based on economically 
sound biological bases. ; 

The machinery is here. We are 
already tooled up to do a job, wher- 
ever a job is to be done. We must 
first define the job we both wish to do. 
What is this thing we are secking? 

Is it not fundamentally universal 
confidence in a state system? We all 
may have the utmost confidence in 
each other, but we may have little 
confidence in the state’s system under 
which our neighbor is forced to 
operate. 

A large majority of nurserymen, 
and I believe the great majority of 
regulatory officials, are convinced of 
the efficacy of the state system of 
nursery stock inspection and certifica- 
tion. Furthermore, I believe you will 
agree with me that this system is not 
operating at its maximum efficiency 
and, in order to survive, it must con- 
stantly be overhauled and improved. 
Some wheels of the machine do not 
seem to have the proper cogs; others 
seem to have too many for efficient 
and practical promotion of free enter- 
prise, regulated only in so far as prac- 
tical and economical pest control 
procedures may dictate. But these are 
not reasons why the machine should 
be discarded. But can anyone put 
his finger with authority on the misfit 
cogs, the squeaking wheels or the rusty 
shaft? Does any individual have sufh- 
cient facts with which to arrive at 
an authoritative decision? 

Let’s go back to February 9, 1939. 
A meeting of the National Plant 
Board was held at Washington out of 
which came a joint committee of the 
National Plant Board and the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen to 
consider the basic problems of the state 
system. Quoting from the report of 
this joint committee, it was its studied 
opinion that “the basis of any solution 
to this whole problem, lies in the im- 
provement of the inspection services 
of the several states.” Later in the 
report it says “the crux of the whole 
problem seems to be one of finances.” 

If these conclusions be true, who is 
to say on the basis of our present 
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accumulated data, which states are 
inadequately financed and staffed? It 
seems that basic data are necessary 
before a clear approach to the problem 
of oiling up our present machinery 
can be made. 

It clearly is not within the province 
of our association to assemble this 
data. We believe it is within the 
province of the regional plant boards. 
Data on the amount and sources of 
funds, training and experience of per- 
sonnel, correlated with the number, 
acreage and location of nurseries 
served, would seem to be fundamental 
to such a study. Since state regula- 
tory offices have other duties to per- 
form in addition to nursery inspection 
and certification, a breakdown of man- 
hours devoted to this duty should be 
made. Other details will occur to you 
that should be included in such a 
study. 

On a basis of this thought, the 
executive committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, meeting 
in Chicago last January, requested me 
to contact the officers of the four 
regional plant boards, requesting them 
to assemble such data and submit it 
to us, in order that we, and through 
us the state associations, may have the 
facts upon which we may then pro- 
ceed to codperate with you individu- 
ally in financially strengthening the 
state system, where the facts indicate 
such help is needed. 

It is our wish that in each plant 
board a committee be authorized to 
conduct this study and submit the 
tabulated results to the state officials 
in the respective regions for further 
study and action, and later, if deemed 
advisable, to appraise us of its results. 
In the meantime, it would seem advis- 
able to erect within the structure of 
each state association of nurserymen a 
committee whose sole purpose would 
be to act as a liaison group between 
the industry of a state and its regu- 
latory office. At the request of you 
men, I am sure such a committee 
would be immediately appointed in 
each state, to serve as your continuing 
contact, with the authority of the 
state association behind them. Some 
states already have such committees. 
Coéperation with you on broad 
policies of your department and on 
details of your official duty would be 
gladly given, I am sure. It should be 
a helpful committee to you in public 
relations matters. 

As representative of a_ national 
organization, approximately seventy 


per cent of whose commodity is in 
interstate commerce sometime before 
it reaches the consumer, I must say 
that we seek as free trade as possible 
between all states. This does not mean 
that the channels of trade should be 
totally unregulated. As regulatory 
officials, charged with the enforcement 
of plant pest laws, your duty is to 
make reasonably certain that the agri- 
cultural and horticultural interests of 
your state (including those of nurs- 
erymen, of course) are not jeopardized 
by introduced pests. 

These two objectives are not 
contrary to each other. They are 
complementary. With a mutually 
sympathetic codperative approach, 
with differences of opinion which are 
bound to arise compromised on the 
basis of evidence in the spirit of good 
will, this system can be geared to 
fulfill its obligations to the nursery 
industry and to the public without 
undue hardship on the one hand or 
undue risk on the other. 


GINKGO BILOBA. 


Few trees possess such outstanding 
ornamental characters as Ginkgo 
biloba. Occasionally sparsely branched, 
if not properly managed, the maiden- 
hair tree grows to a height of 100 
feet or more with a relatively wide- 
spreading head. Much variation, 
however, occurs in its manner of 
growth and loose, irregularly grow- 
ing specimens are not uncommon. 

The ginkgo is a native of China 
and said to have been introduced to 
America about 1784. Even though 
known to have been in this country 
since this early date, it has not been 
so extensively planted as its good 
qualities warrant. This is probably 
due to a number of objections raised 
against it which are not entirely war- 
ranted, These objections apply mainly 
to its frequent awkward habit of 
growth, its slow growth and its un- 
tidy and offensive-smelling fruits. The 
awkward habit of growth is mainly 
a seedling or small plant condition 
and can be usually overcome by cor- 
rective pruning when the plants are 
small. While the ginkgo may be slow- 
growing under the poor conditions to 
which it is often subjected and will 
tolerate, the growth rate is satisfac- 
tory when it is planted in good soil 
under favorable conditions. 

The offensive fruits can be justly 
criticized, but since the sexes of the 
ginkgo are separate, wood from only 
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the male trees should be used for 
propagation purposes. Propagation 
can be readily accomplished by soft- 
wood cuttings taken the latter part 
of June or early July or by patch 
budding. Cuttings root readily with- 
out any special treatment. Reports 
of successful whip grafting have come 
to the attention of the writer, but 
the method has not been tried. 

The foliage of the ginkgo is unique. 
Its fan-shaped leaves, incised at the 
broad top, are from two to three 
inches wide and are borne alternately 
or in clusters on spurs. The fall foliage 
color is a brilliant yellow. Flowers 
are produced in May and the nuts, 
surrounded by the outer pulp, ripen 
in late September or early October. 

The good qualities of the ginkgo 
are exemplified in its cultural charac- 
teristics. It is practically free from 
injurious insects and diseases, is in- 
different to soil conditions and ex- 
posure and transplants readily. It 
does well in congested city districts, 
enduring smoke and dust without dif- 
ficulty. The narrow, upright form, 
Ginkgo biloba fastigiata, is probably 
the best tree for street -planting in 
congested city districts that we have 
available today. The species will find 
its use as a street, lawn and specimen 
tree, and the upright variety, in addi- 
tion to the use mentioned above, is 
excellent for screen purposes and for 
small lawn areas. L.C.C. 





OUTPOST BROCHURE. 


Catalogues filled with descriptions 
of plants in small type may still serve 
to secure orders from garden en- 
thusiasts, for some firms still send 
them out, but handsome pictures of 
interesting plants and complete gar- 
dens apparently are far more effective 
in getting the attention of estate and 
homeowners for nurserymen and 
landscape firms who offer a complete 
job. The latter form of solicitation 
has been productive of handsome 
pieces of printed material, most recent 
among them being the 1941 brochure 
issued by Outpost Nurseries, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 

This is a booklet of thirty-two 
pages bound in a stiff white paper 
cover, approximately the size of this 
magazine, containing fine illustrations 
of plant materials, with brief notes 
on their characteristics and uses, as 
well as a few pictures of gardens 
and home grounds planted. 
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It is hard to imagine anyone throw- 
ing this booklet into the wastebasket. 
Even if received by someone with no 
current interest in planting, it would 
be kept for its artistic value and 
probably shown to friends. Expen- 
sive as such printing is, it is surely 
the least wasted advertising. 


OAK-BARKED MAPLE. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
the features of a new Norway maple 
I have found at Toledo, O., which I 
call the oak-barked Norway maple. 

The Norway maple has always been 
thought of as a first-rate tree. Some 
persons seem not so enthusiastic about 
it because of its dense shade, the regu- 
lar round top, the way the fine roots 
use the surface of the soil and the 
susceptibility of its smooth trunk and 
thin bark to injury by the winter sun. 

As a street tree it is at its best. It 
will withstand city conditions and 
seems to have a remarkable resistance 
to insect attack. The greatest damage 
seems to be done by a certain species 
of aphis, which lodge themselves on 
the underside of the leaves, causing 
them to dry, curl up and fall from 
the tree. 

The Norway maple is hardy and 
easily transplanted. It has a rich ap- 
pearance and looks attractive on a 
street when other trees begin to show 
the waning of summer. It puts forth 
its leaves earlier in the spring and re- 
tains them later in the season than our 
native maples. Its leaves turn a clear 
yellow before falling. 

In looking through Bailey's “Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture” I find that the 
Norway maple has had in the past 
many garden forms. They are of two 
groups, the first being remarkable for 
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View Showing Character of Growth of Oak-barked Norway Maple 


their habit of growth and for the 
manner in which their leaves are cut, 
and the second for the coloring of 
the leaves. 

The Norway maple pictured here 
has entirely different bark character- 
istics from the true type. I have had 
this tree under observation for sev- 
eral years and have described it to 
many of my horticultural friends. No 
other trees like this seem to have 
come to notice. 

There are three points of difference: 
The first is the bark; the second, the 
leaves; the third, the shape of the tree. 

The comparison of the illustrations 





Oak-barked Maple at Left and Trunk with Normal Bark at Right. 


shows the difference in bark. In mak 
ing the photographs, I was careful 
to pick a tree of equal size and place 
the camera an equal distance away 
and an equal height—four or five feet 

from the ground. The diameter of 
the tree at this point is eight or nine 
inches. Notice the broad plates on 
the bark of the new tree and also the 
deep fissures between the plates. This 
gives the tree a rugged appearance. 
The tree will stand the winter sun bet 
ter with this thicker bark, which is 
carried to limbs as small as one’s wrist 

Looking at this tree from a distance, 
in the other illustration, one sees a 
picturesque outline that is a great re- 
lief from the round type of Norway 
maple. There are fewer branches and 
seemingly fewer twigs and leaves than 
in the true type. 

As one approaches closer to the 
oak-barked Norway maple, it is found 
that the leaves are a darker green and 
seem to have more substance. For 
some reason the aphis and leaf hop 
pers have left the leaves alone. There 
is also a difference in the color of the 
leaves and also a straight-across base 
with sharper cut lobes. 

So far I have not found any seeds 
on this new tree. I suppose it had 
plenty to do being different without 
attempting to reproduce. 


Charles G. Crawford 
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Arboretums Association Plans Work 


Because the impetus to its forma- 
tion was given by the arboretums 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, the program of 
a new organization formed last au- 
tumn is of interest. Furthermore, 
every nurseryman is, or should be, 
interested in the progress of arbore- 
tums as trial grounds of newer trees 
and shrubs, as well as a means of 
public education regarding the prod- 
ucts of the nursery. The new organi- 
zation is called the American Associ- 
ation of Botanical Gardens and 
Arboretums, and is affiliated with 
the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives, at whose convention it was 
organized. It is made up of repre- 
sentatives from botanical gardens and 
arboretums in the United States and 
Canada, and while membership nec- 
essarily will not be large, its possible 
accomplishments are of considerable 
importance. As previously reported, 
the chairman is Donald Wyman, of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; the vice-chairman, 
Henry T. Skinner, of the Morris 
Arboretum, Chestnut Hill, Pa., and 
the secretary, C. E. Godshalk, Mor- 
ton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. The officers 
form the executive committee with 
the two directors, C. Stuart Gager, 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harry Teuscher, 
director of the Montreal Botanical 
Garden, Montreal, Canada. 

Formulating a suggested program 
for the ensuing five years or more, 
the executive committee has an- 
nounced certain committees and pro- 
poses others for specific functions to 
be carried out later. 

The membership committee con- 
sists of Clarence E. Godshalk, Mor- 
ton Arboretum, chairman; Robert 
Pyle, West Grove, Pa., and Harold 
A. Senn, Ottawa, Canada. It is ac- 
tively engaged in notifying all those 
connected with botanical gardens or 
arboretums of the organization and 
of its objectives, urging them to join 
in the work. 

The publication committee consists 
of L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Ruth V. Schmidt, Whitnall 
Arboretum; Henry T. Skinner, Mor- 
ris Arboretum, and John C. Wister, 


Initial activities of the re- 
cently formed organization of 
arboretum officials, suggested by 
A. A. N. committee, are out- 
lined by the executive board in 
formulating program for the 


newly appointed committees. 





Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation, with 
Henry T. Skinner acting as chairman 
and one of the departmental editors 
of Parks and Recreation. Its duty, at 
present, is to acquaint the readers of 
this magazine with the various botan- 
ical gardens and arboretums in North 
America, their present status and 
their objectives. Later it will aid ma- 
terially in the work of the other com- 
mittees. 

The educational committee for the 
present consists of the executive com- 
mittee members. It is to canvass all 
members to see in what groups of 
plants they are specializing, the idea 
being eventually to have a list of 
plants, species and varieties which is 
fairly complete and which will show 
just where certain things are being 
grown in this country. The Missouri 
Botanical Garden has water lilies, the 
Washington Arboretum has rhodo- 
dendrons, the Arnold Arboretum has 
lilacs, etc., yet it may well be that 
none of these collections are com- 
plete. Other functions will fall to 
this committee, such as publicizing 
certain noteworthy plants, finding 
nursery sources for some, aiding at 
conventions, aiding with displays and 
studying the advisability of making 
recommendations concerning certain 
groups of plants—particularly native 
American plants—from which inter- 
esting new horticultural forms might 
be obtained by hybridization, etc. 

The plant distribution committee 
is to work out means by which 
plants can be grown and distributed 
to member organizations. It is to 
keep track of trade regulations. Pos- 
sibly it is to circulate surplus lists 
codperatively made up by member 
organizations, and possibly to locate 
nursery sources for rare plants. For 
the present, this committee should 
begin work at once to ascertain out- 
side organizations which might aid 


in the intelligent distribution of rare 
plant material, to work out some plan 
whereby member organizations can 
grow and supply materials for other 
association members. 

The standardization committee is 
not to be appointed the first year. 
Later, when much of the information 
mentioned above becomes available, 
this committee is to work out a pro- 
gram whereby competent judges can 
select a few of the better horticultural 
varieties in a large group, such as 
the lilacs for instance. Such recom- 
mendations would only be made after 
careful study of several collections 
in different parts of the country. 
There is not a sufficient differentia- 
tion in certain of these groups to 
warrant so many horticultural vari- 
eties’ being grown. This committee 
would be charged with the important 
task of selecting the best, and the 
publication and educational commit- 
tees would publicize such selections. 
The committee would also be charged 
with the standardization of nomen- 
clature and the working out of some 
system whereby new horticultural 
varieties could be compared with 
older ones accurately for commercial 
organizations. 

The maintenance committee is to 
be on continual watch for new types 
of equipment which would reduce 
maintenance costs and for new meth- 
ods of labeling; it is to make recom- 
mendations for special methods of 
propagation, insect and disease con- 
trol, etc. 





GOOD spring business is reported 
by C. C. Smith, of the Sherman 
Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia. Sev- 
eral days of almost continuous rain- 
fall early this month put much 
moisture in the soil for the coming 
growing season. 


AN outline for the diagnosis of 
shade tree troubles is presented by 
D. S. Welch, of Cornell University, 
in the March issue of Arborist’s 
News, as a means of ensuring a 
fairly complete set of observations in 
tree study. It should be useful to 
anyone engaged in tree care who has 
not developed a satisfactory system 
of his own. 
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Threefold Treat at Mackinac Island 


Midway in the cruise, July 7 to 11, 
nurserymen and their families have 
a special treat in store for them dur- 
ing the A. A. N. “floating conven- 
tion.” The itinerary has been planned 
so that twenty-three hours will be 
spent at lovely historic Mackinac 
island. 

Wednesday evening, July 9, steam- 
ship Seeandbee will dock at Mack- 
inac, and while there will be plenty 
of fun on board, the A. A. N. con- 
ventionists have been cordially in- 
vited to enjoy the varied entertain- 
ment at the Grand hotel. 

Mackinac island spells romance, 
fascinating history, quiet colonial 
charm and breath-taking beauty. 
From the time that the French set- 
tled there, in 1670, it was an outpost 
fought over by the French and 
British, and later by the British and 
Americans. Ownership of the island 
changed a half-dozen times before 
the American flag was finally raised 
above its fort in 1815. Mackinac de- 
veloped into a trading post when 
John Jacob Astor made Mackinac 
the headquarters for his American 
Fur Co., and for twenty years the 
island was colorfully active. During 
trading months, as many as 3,000 
Indians camped along the beach and 
mixed with swashbuckling voyageurs 
and busy clerks grading the season's 
pelts. In 1894, the small garrison at 
the fort was removed, and the fol- 
lowing year ninety-five per cent of 
the island was declared a state park. 

The scenic beauties of the island 
are a lasting memory of everyone 
who has viewed them. Most of 
the island is heavily forested, and a 
bicycle, horseback or buggy trip 
around the island's nine-mile high- 
way is a delightful experience. Un- 
usual rock formations such as Arch 
rock, Scott’s cave and Devil's 
Kitchens surprise one at every turn. 

Within a short walking distance 
of the Seeandbee docks are such 
points of interest as old Fort Mack- 
inac, its massive limestone ramparts 
built by the British as sturdy as ever. 
Original blockhouse dungeons and 
other structures may be visited. The 
Astor House, a large white building 
of hand-hewn timbers and locally 
fused glass, has now been turned into 


Scenic, historic and entertain- 
ment treats are promised during 
a day's stop at Mackinac island 
for those on the cruise of the 
Great lakes next July, during 
which the annual convention of 
the American Association of 
Nurserymen will be held. The 
general program of the 4-day 
cruise was described in preced- 


ing issues. 





a museum. Old St. Anne’s church is 
the first parish in the United States 
(1695) dedicated to the mother of 
the Virgin Mary; in the church may 
be seen an old plaque commemorat- 
ing the event. Old Mission House 
was originally an Indian school, but 
has recently been converted into a 
hotel. Mission church, which is be- 
lieved to be the oldest Protestant 
church in the old northwest, was 
completed in 1830. 

On your trip around the island, 
don’t miss seeing Arch rock, which, 
according to Indian tradition, was 
formed by the giant fairies who once 
inhabited the island and who may 
still be seen about this chasm of wild 
grandeur on moonlight nights by 


those who have the eye to perceive 
them. Another noted historical point 
is old Fort Mackinac. Located on the 
heights above the village, it is one 
of the dominant features of the island 
landscapes. It is situated on an ele- 
vation 133 feet above the water and 
commands the town and harbor and 
the straits. The parapets and old- 
time blockhouses have an air de- 
lightfully antiquated and picturesque. 
Thousands of visitors ascend the 
steep slope every year to make ex- 
plorations of its quaint construction 
and arrangement. The cedar stockade 
with its loopholes for musketry fell 
into decay long ago; parapet and 
blockhouse have been dismantled of 
their guns, and no sentry challenges 
approach. With open gate and un- 
barred port, interposing not even a 
no-trespass warning, Fort Mackinac 
welcomes all comers to ramble 
through its bounds and ascend the 
parapets. 

While there is plenty to enjoy for 
those interested in scenic and historic 
sights, there is no less in store for 
those who want relaxation or sports. 
Besides sailing, fishing and swim- 
ming, golf can be played at two 
courses, and several sports are avail- 
able on the grounds of the Grand 
hotel, including tennis, badminton 
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Largest Porch in the World on Grand Hotel at Mackinac. 
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and archery. There is talk of a base- 
ball game in the afternoon between 
sectional teams which will rival the 
exciting innings that feature the sum- 
mer outing of New York state nurs- 
erymen. 

For persons who desire a quieter 
day, the lovely grounds of the Grand 
hotel furnish opportunity. This is 
said to be the largest summer resort 
hotel in the world, and Robert Ripley 
says its porch, two blocks in length, 
is the longest in the world. From 
its high elevation overlooking the 
Straits of Mackinac one has a ma- 
jestic view of the landscaped grounds 
and gardens, the island shore beneath 
and the activity on the lakes for miles 
around, From 4 to 5 in the afternoon 
is a tea dansant and in the evening 
dancing and a floor show. A swim- 
ming pool is on the grounds for those 
who prefer it to the lake waters. 

Unique in scenery, history and as 
a summer resort, Mackinac island will 
offer a red-letter day to those on the 
convention cruise. 





GET ON THE LIST. 

Passengers on the special train to 
the Portland A. A. N. convention 
treasure as a souvenir of the trip the 
booklet containing the list of persons 
on board presented them by the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman on the train. Again 
a souvenir passenger list will be sup- 
plied by the magazine to those on 
the A. A. N. convention cruise, and 
it will have an added value as a tele- 
phone directory, because all staterooms 
have private telephones and the space 
occupied by each passenger will be in- 
dicated. 

Since the number of persons on the 
boat will be several times that on the 
train, early preparations are neces- 
sary in order to make the souvenir 
passenger list complete and accurate. 
So send in your reservations promptly, 
and in doing so give the names of the 
persons in your party—wife and chil- 
dren, too—together with your firm 
name and address. 

Although over 400 passengers are 
already booked, W. J. Smart finds 
missing the reservations of a number 
of nurserymen who are expected at 
an A. A. N. convention. With his 
usual thoroughness and persistence, he 
is checking with them, and when they 
are all rounded up it is a certain con- 
clusion that the ship will be well filled. 


With payment for reservations due 


May 1, time is pressing; so if you have 
not spoken for space, write now to 
W. J. Smart, Dundee, IIl., chairman 
of the transportation committee. For 
convenience, use the coupon on the 
page about the cruise in the preceding 
issue. 





SHOW HELD IN LONDON. 


Despite enemy bombers, the Royal 
Horticultural Society, February 25, 
held its first flower show since last 
May in its quarters, in Vincent 
Square, Westminster, London, Eng- 
land. Flowering trees and shrubs, of 
which there were several fine groups, 
dominated the scene, but there were 
also good exhibits of early-flowering 
tulips and narcissi, orchids, carna- 
tions, alpine subjects and, of course, 
vegetables. The attendance, states the 
Horticultural Advertiser, was remark- 
ably good considering the circum- 
stances. 

Among the nurserymen known on 
this side who exhibited were Hillier 
& Son, J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd.; L. R. 
Russell, Ltd.; Blackmore & Langdon, 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., and Ernest Lad- 
hams. 

Report of the meeting of fellows 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
held the same day, reveals that the 
roofs of the halls had been damaged, 
but were now repaired and the halls 
in good condition. At Wisley gar- 
dens the standard collections of 
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plants were being well maintained 
and new plants added, although all 
the student gardeners had been lost 
to the armed forces and labor was 
reduced to about half. After a lapse 
of nine months, it was decided to 
hold a show every four weeks, the 
next March 25. The publications of 
the society have been continued with- 
out interruption, and despite a not- 
unexpected falling off in subscribers, 
the society had made ends meet with- 
out drawing on reserves. 


KEW CENTENNIAL. 


April 1, 1841, the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, England, became a 
national institution and were opened 
to the public as such. So last month 
they completed 100 years of service to 
botany, horticulture and the economic 
development of the British Empire. 
Sir Arthur W. Hill, director, gave 
an account of the work accomplished 
during the century in a lecture de- 
livered before the Linnean Society 
of London, April 3. 


THE Albert Lea Evening Tribune, 
March 20, carried a large picture of 
Ben Gudwangen at the cutting bench, 
where he has been making grafts for 
the Wedge Nursery, Albert Lea, 
Minn., for the past forty years, two 
months out of each year. He is 64 
years of age and is said to have made 
more than 3,000,000 grafts. 








FOREST AND 


send your orders at once. 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 





STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 


VINES AND CREEPERS 


Order from our 2-page advertisement 
in the April 1 issue 
We offer and will gladly quote attractive prices on assorted varieties 
of Understocks for Grafting and Budding, also our usual line of 
Evergreens, Hardy Flowering Shri:bs, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
and Vines and Creepers. The supply of all of these is limited, so 


If you have not received a copy of our Spring List write for one or 
send your want list for quotations. 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


SHADE TREES 


J. R. Boyd 
President 
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LANDSCAPE PLANNING. 
{Concluded from page 6.] 
luxuries. They are essential to proper 
human growth and, therefore, basic 
to our civilization. The back yard is 
the natural place, and much the best 
place, for most forms of real recrea- 
tion and fun. Here it can be obtained 
in its three forms, physical, mental 
and spiritual. But there must be in- 
telligent planning if it is to be 

realized at all. 

The house itself is only one part 
of the property. Is the residence but 
a place in which to eat and sleep? 
We know otherwise! Its great pur- 
pose is to function as a home and 
the desirable home will be interest- 
ing, attractive, livable and lovable. 
It requires suitable landscape plan- 
ning to make such qualities realistic. 

Landscape planning is both utili- 
tarian and esthetic. It is the organi- 
zation of the home grounds based 
upon functional purpose under the 
guidance of the principles of art. It 
is the rendering of a service rather 
than the supplying of material things. 
Its primary object is to produce an 
economic arrangement of the objects 
and parts of a property that it may 
take care of the needs of a particular 
group of people, and at the same 
time to attain beauty in that particu- 
lar kind of scenery or effect that is 
both suitable to the property and 
satisfying to the owners. These ideas 
are the basis of all landscape plan- 
ning and planting. 

CEILON L. HILL, for nine years 
foreman in the city park department, 
has opened a business of his own, 
known as Hill's Tree & Landscape 
Service, 1305 Hutchins avenue, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

THE Hallawell Seed Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., is moving into its 
new nursery at Nineteenth avenue 
and Soqual. None of the stock from 
the old nursery is being moved to 
the new location. 


THE new 13-acre sales yard of 
the Merrick Nurseries, at 649 East 
Whittier boulevard, Pico, Cal., was 
recently opened. In addition to nurs- 
ery stock, a full line of seeds, ferti- 
lizers, pottery and garden equip- 
ment is carried. The firm's two other 
retail yards, at 539 South Painter 
avenue and 533 East Whittier boule- 
vard, both at Whittier, Cal., will be 


continued. 





Double-Flowering 
Peaches 


Prunus Persica albo-plena 


@ Here is a novelty that is a real business-builder. More 


showy than Japanese Flowering Cherries and named vari- ° 


eties of Flowering Crabs, but costs much less than either. 
Furthermore the Double-Flowering Peaches bloom younger 
and more reliably than cherries and crabs. 


@ Use them for individual specimens, or for accent in 
extensive plantings. When planted together in large groups, 
they give a smashing color effect. Those who are familiar 
with the Double-Flowering Peaches are always enthusiastic 
about them. 


@ The following list represents some of the very best 
varieties. All of them are listed in a recent bulletin on rare 
plants issued by the Arnold Arboretum. 








Burbank. Pink bud opening white. Petals large and 
flowers fully double. 

Camelliaflora. Flowers large, full double, deep red. 

Peppermint Stick. Moderately double. Flowers white 
marked with red stripes. 

San Jose. Double flowers of clear light pink; earliest 
to bloom. 


@ Our prices are unusually low: 
Per10 Per100 Per 1000 


6 =e $4.00 $35.00 $300.00 
cf (Ree 2.90 25.00 225.00 
5 Ee Sa eerer 2.15 18.00 150.00 
ft 5 ore von Bae 12.00 100.00 


ORDER SOME TODAY! 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kansas 











HILL EVERGREENS 


Good assortment of lining-out sizes, also larger grades for land- 
scaping available for spring 1941 planting. Send for wholesale 
catalogue. Dealer's descriptive catalogue, illustrated in colors, also 


mailed on request. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Packing and Shipping Nursery Stock 


Big things are little things blown 
up! 

Before packing and shipping, it is 
decidedly important that proper con- 
sideration be given to the warehouse 
or storage cellar arrangement of the 
materials that are to be packed and 
shipped. 

Every nurseryman is conversant 
with the varieties of stock for which 
he has the greatest demand and the 
bins or stalls that will be used most 
frequently, whether such stock be 
varieties of hedge plants, shrubs or 
fruit trees. The storage cellar should 
be arranged so as to have such varie- 
ties in the closest possible proximity 
to the point where the packing is to 
take place. The bins or stalls that will 
be used infrequently should be placed 
the greatest distance from the point of 
packing. Through this method steps 
will be saved, and as every step is an 
expense, much money can be saved 
through proper arrangement of the 
storage cellar, at the time the stock is 
brought in from the field or received 
from the source of supply. This in 
itself is a point which has been seri- 
ously overlooked by many nursery- 
men. 

Strange as it may seem, while 
nearly every item of manufacture has 
advanced in style and become stream- 
lined, the changes in the methods of 
nursery packing are scarcely notice- 
able, The same type of boxes and the 
same type of packing materials are in 
use today as were in use thirty-five 
years ago. 

A combination of shingle tow (ex- 
celsior) and sphagnum moss has been 
in use for these many years. It has 
proved to be the least expensive and 
the most effective material devised. 
The combination of the two is usually 
governed by the material being 
packed. No set rule is adopted, and 
I should hesitate to recommend the 
percentage of each that will work out 
most advantageously. However, we 
adhere to two-thirds excelsior and one- 
third sphagnum for materials going 
into large boxes, against a 50-50 mix- 
ture for small bales and packages 
being shipped by express or parcel 
post. 

Perennials, being of a highly perish- 


By E. M. Bush 


Third in the series of talks on 
nursery management and oper- 
ations in the day’s educational 
program during the recent New 
England association convention 
reveals some of the workings of 
a large wholesale organization, 


C. R. Burr & Co. 





able nature, require special packing 
and special containers. The containers 
we are now using are of corrugated 
material with plenty of holes for ven- 
tilation. This container is set on end. 
A layer of perennials is placed in it, 
then a layer of clear sphagnum moss, 
another layer of perennials and so on 
until the container is completed. The 
container will carry approximately 
fifty plants. The moss should not be 
too wet—only medium moist—and 
should be kept away from the crown 
or heart of the plant, so that damp- 
ing-off or rotting will not take place. 

Corrugated cartons of 275-pound 
test can be used most advantageously 
in shipping fairly light materials, such 
as medium-size shrubs, hedge plants 
and roses, if the quantity is not large. 
This carton should be of the type 
known as a “full overlap” top and 
bottom to provide for rigidity. That 
is, the flaps at the top and bottom 
reach clear across and meet the op- 
posite side of the carton. 

Such cartons are less expensive than 
wooden boxes. As an illustration, two 
cartons, each 12x12x36 inches, at a 
billed price to the customer of $1, are 


comparable to one wooden box, 
20x20x72 inches, at $2.25. Also, two 
cartons, 16x16x40 inches, for $1.50 
are comparable to a wooden box, 
30x30x72 inches, for $3.35. 

For winter shipping or during the 
time when there is a possibility of 
frost, the corrugated carton is a true 
insulator; therefore the double paper 
lining customarily used in the wooden 
box is not required. 

It has been customary to use a good 
quality of kraft paper for lining boxes 
to protect against freezing in transit. 
Recently we ran across a type of 
paper that gives much better protec- 
tion against freezing, as it is thicker 
and has many of the characteristics of 
a blotter. This is called a bogus kraft. 
It not only costs less per pound, but 
costs approximately one-third less per 
square yard. 

Such a small item as twine may not 
seem worth mentioning. It is nothing 
short of amazing the quantity of the 
various grades and sizes of twine that 
are actually consumed by the nursery 
industry during one year. For in- 
stance, our order recently placed 
amounted to two tons (4,000 pounds) 
and is an item worthy of considera- 
tion. A quotation of 191% cents and 
another of 20 cents was received on 
2-ply jute twine. A careful check 
divulged the fact that the lower- 
priced twine produced 1,340 feet to 
the pound, while the higher-priced 
twine produced 1,655 feet per pound. 
In other words, for 1 cent one received 
seventy feet of the lower-priced or 
eighty-two and one-half feet of 





QUALITY IS 
Evergreens—CGrafts. 


Ask for Price List. 


Evergreens—Grafted, 18 to 24 inches. 
Evergreens—Cuttings, rooted. 
Evergreens—Cuttings, 1 and 2-year. 


THE PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Order early; avoid disappointment. 


IMPORTANT 


Packing done 


° by experts 








LEWIS NURSERIES, Ine. 





SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Evergreens 
In Larger Sizes — Send for Wholesale List. 


Roslyn, L. L., N. Y. 











oe lCULDllCOUlCU CO 


x 
70 
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the higher-priced. The higher-priced 
twine was the cheaper in the long 
run. 

Keep an eye open for better ma- 
terials, for they are sure to appear and 
invariably afford a saving from one 
angle or another, And it goes without 
saying that good packing is essential 
to good deliveries and satisfied cus- 
tomers. Material may be of the best, 
but if it is poorly packed it is likely 
to be severely damaged or completely 
worthless by the time it arrives at its 
destination. Good materials properly 
used will ensure satisfaction and 
eliminate loss. 

For speed and convenience in pack- 
ing bales from small to medium size, 
we contemplate experimenting with a 
foolscap which can be slid down over 
the bale and tied at the bottom, when 
the package is ready for parcel post 
or express. This is in its experimental 
stage. It may and it may not work. 

The method of shipping, or what 
we call transportation, has seen as 
many changes as mode of dress during 
the past few years. While the railroad 
has played its part from the very 
beginning, today that part is small 
compared to that of trucks. 

More and more each year the truck- 
equipped nurseryman who has made 
a purchase of a reasonable quantity 
of stock within 100 or 200 miles of 
his place of business picks up the 
stock, finding that it is less expensive 
than the cost of boxing and trans- 
portation by a common carrier. If he 
is delivering to a customer, or perhaps 
a number of customers within a cer- 
tain area, he finds he can save much 
time and expense. To box the various 
orders costs money and takes time. 
Several orders can be loaded on a 
truck and delivered in the time it 
takes to box up the same number of 
orders ready for delivery to the trans- 
portation company. 

Those who find the distance too 
great to utilize their own trucks usual- 
ly resort to the overland trucking 
companies, because of speed of deliv- 
ery as well as the facility pickup at 
the consignor’s door. For the past 
year transportation rates of trucking 
companies and railroads have been 
comparable. 

This situation may take a right- 
about-face provided the freight con- 
ference of January 21, 1941, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., turns out as favorably as 
was indicated at its close. I repre- 
sented C. R. Burr & Co. and the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association at 
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WRITE FOR 


50 Church St., 


HAVE YOU READ ABOUT THE NEW HARDY 
RACE OF AZALEAS—GABLE'S HYBRIDS? 
GOING TO MAKE SENSATIONAL SALES 
EVERYWHERE NORTH, 
KURUMES CAN'T STAND. GET STARTED 
THIS YEAR TRYING THEM OUT. WE OFFER 
SMALL SIZES. ALSO OTHER NEW THINGS. 
1941 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
New York, N. Y. 
Established 1878 


IN CLIMATES 


TRADE LIST. 








WHITE AND SLUGE-WHEES GHARSS 
oz. 100 
Bridesmaid. White, crimson eye $1.00 $6.00 
Europe. Pure white with redeye 1.20 8. 
Frau Anton Buchner. Pure white My 00 
Mia Ruys. Large pure white.. 1.80 
Mrs. Jenkins. Best early white.. 1.00 
Richard Wallace. Blush-white 
ee cn aed sanecus 1.00 
SALMON-PINK SHADES 
Daily Sketch. Salmon-pink 
CTIMBON CVE ...-ssceesceeess 1.50 10.00 


8.00 
6.00 
12.00 
6.00 
7.00 


ee Salmon-pink, dark 


istdgeensSucenseannseans 1.20 8.00 

Geo. ‘Stipp. Deep glowing salmon 1.20 8.00 

Isabey. Salmon-pink .......... 1.00 7.00 

Lillian. Choice salmon-pink... 1.80 12.00 
Sweetheart. (New.) Beautiful 

deep salmon-pink ........... 3.00 20.00 


PINK SHADES 
Annie Cook. Soft lilac-pink.... 1.00 
Jules Sandeau. Deep rose-pink. 1.20 
— Rose shade, deeper . 


Pantheon. Soft rose-pink...... 1.00 
Riverton Jewel. Mauve-rose, 
CAFMINE CYC ....sscccceccces 
Special French. Blush-pink 
GREGOR GIO ccccccccesesscses 1.00 7. 
LAVENDER AND MAUVE SHADES 
- —_— Mauve with carmine 
Ob46S0060CL ESRD ORCS RC 1.00 6.00 
Raventen Beauty. Deep lavender 1.00 7.00 
Mrs. Chas. Door. Clear laven- 
GP oconccuonnsacesececesess 1.00 7.00 





HARDY PHLOX 


6 of a kind at doz. rate. 
25 of a kind at 100 rate. 


A, M. GROOTENDORST, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


STRONG FIELD-GROWN 
NO. 1 PLANTS 


RED AND SCARLET SHADES 
Baron von Dedem. Brilliant Doz. 100 


“SS 7 $1.00 $7.00 
Eclaireur. Brilliant rosy 
DIRE. accvcnceacececeneace 1.00 6.00 
—— Rich satiny purplish- 
g60ennneneesneegeeenoe 1.00 7.00 
Goliath. ‘Large royal scarlet. 1.00 6.00 


Imperator. Carmine, darker eye 1.00 7.00 
Juliglut (Julyglow). (New.) 
vivid purple-red ............ 4.50 30.00 
PURPLE AND VIOLET SHADES 
Aida. (New.) Deep rich purple, 


RE etnnteeunseceéenkas 3.00 20.00 
B. Compte. Rich satiny bril- 
Pe PED .cvenenseueeeeee 1.20 8.00 


Champs Elysees. Dark purple... 1.00 7.00 
Royal Purple. Choice shade of 

WS  e65660006046ba00050a0 1.00 7.00 
San Antonio. (New.) Most vivid 
and brilliant color of carmine 
shaded plum-red. Good clean 

grower. Does not fade ...... 2.50 18.00 
MIXED VARIETIES 


Per 2000, GeBBO. cc cccescccocee 75 5.00 





SPECIAL PHLOX COLLECTION 
10 each of 10 selected varieties of 
our choice, different colors, cor- 
rectly labeled and carefully packed. 
100 nice strong roots for only $5.50. 











F.O.B. Benton Harbor, Mich. 3% discount 
for cash with order. Prompt delivery. 








the conference, being in fact the sole 
representative of the New England 
states. Other states represented were 
New York, Maryland, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Missouri. If the proof to the 
railroads of their heavy loss of traffic 
which is being absorbed by the truck- 
ing organizations has its effect, the 
L.C.L. rate for boxed and baled bare- 
root nursery stock will be changed 
from third to fourth class, and it will 
then pay both the consignor and the 
consignee to ship by rail. 


Each individual matter covered in 
the foregoing comments is in itself a 
little thing. But these little things 
when multiplied (blown up) become 
big things. Bear in mind in both pack- 
ing and shipping, big things are little 
things blown up. 





THE annual lilac show at the nurs- 
eries of W. B. Clarke & Co., San 
Jose, Cal., began April 2. Other 
flowering shrubs and trees were on 
view at the time. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


The Carpathian Harebell. 


(March, 1941.) The Carpathian 
harebell, Campanula carpatica, would, 
with reason, be numbered among the 
best dozen garden plants by many 
gardeners. Prominent among the 
reasons is a long blooming season, ex- 
tending from June until frost if seeds 
are not allowed to form and the plants 
do not suffer for moisture. It is true, 
of course, that it does not often do 
that well, but that is the fault of the 
gardener. It has other good points, 
including the ability to thrive on little 
moisture, if necessary, and an amiable 
disposition which allows it to be con- 
tented in sun or part shade. All of 
which makes it a splendid plant for 
a number of garden roles—in borders, 
especially when used in groups or 
edgings, as a wall plant, in rock gar- 
dens and in the semishade of open 
woodlands. 

A little investigation will reveal the 
fact that the plant would be even 
more popular than it is at present if 
growers would show their customers 
more named varieties and less seedling- 
grown stock. To begin with, the 
series of named kinds which came 
from the clever hand of the late 
Maurice Prichard, including Isabel 
(large flat blue flowers), Riverslea 
(large saucers of a pleasing shade of 
purple) and White Star (large white 
flowers), would give any gardener a 
new conception of the beauty of the 
species. A more recent introduction 
from the Prichard establishment, 
Queen of Somerville, a beautiful 
thing with large wide-open flowers, 
pale mauve, tinted blue, would fur- 
ther enhance the reputation of the 
plant. 

Several other kinds, including Con- 
vexity (so called because of its re- 
flexed petals), Harmony, Loveliness 
and Viscountess Byng, have recently 
come on the market with favorable 
comment from carpatica enthusiasts. 
For instance, the latter is said to be 
the largest-flowered variety yet intro- 
duced, with the added recommenda- 
tion of possessing an entrancing shade 
of opal. But of that I can say nothing 
from experience, though they are all 
down for trial this summer. 

Propagating named varieties is 


By C. W. Wood 


More comments on the use- 
fulness, propagation and culture 
of various herbaceous perennials 
of interest particularly to the 
neighborhood grower, tested 
and studied in recent seasons in 
the writer's nursery in northern 


Michigan. 





slower and, consequently, more expen- 
sive than growing plants from seeds, 
but the rewards are also greater. If 
rapid increase is not necessary, old 
clumps may be divided at almost any 
time of the year; large-scale propaga- 
tion will call for cuttage, which is 
perhaps best accomplished in spring— 
pull each tuft away with a heel and 
root it in the ordinary way. 


Foamflower. 


(March 14, 1941.) Last week 
when I saw in the cool greenhouse of 
a country florist a beautifully flowered 
lot of Tiarella cordifolia, it set me 
to wondering why more of this splen- 
did member of the saxifrage family is 
not used, not only for forcing, but 
also for garden planting. If one is to 





15,000 
SPECIMEN PIN OAKS, 3 to 4%-in.; 
stemmed, 6 to 7 ft.; spaced 8x8 
ft. Transplanted 1938. 
25,000 
PERFECT SPEC. HEMLOCK, 6 to 15 ft. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 


HEMLOCK, 6 to 10 ft. 
TAXUS CAPITATA, 4 to 10 ft. 


All reasonably priced 


Outpost Nurseries, I 
Ridgefield, — ” 


believe the comments in foreign gar- 
den publications, it is a popular 
subject in the Old World, while here 
in its native country it is relegated to 
the wild garden if it is used at all. 
It cannot be because the plant is dif_i- 
cult, for, although the floras tell us 
it grows neturally in rich moist soil 
in cool shade, we find in practice that 
it grows quite well in ordinary soil 
and as little as half shade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a most accommodating 
plant, rewarding a little care with a 
charming performance in April, May 
and June, according to latitude. The 
racemes of white flowers on stems up 
to eighteen inches or more in height, 
like white billows of foam, are what 
interest gardeners most and are sufh- 
cient recommendation for any plant. 
But of even more decorative value, in 
my estimation, are the tufts of foliage, 
beautiful in any situation and espe- 
cially so when the plant has a cool 
situation in moist rich soil. There are 
several forms, differing mainly in 
flower color, which includes wine-red, 
bronzed cream and maroon, and in 





FLOWERING CRABS 


Bench grafts for lining out. 
$5.00 per 100. 10 or more at this rate. 


Bechtel’s, double pink. 

Eleyl, semidouble, red. 

Floribunda, single, carmine to white. 

Niedzwetzkyana, red Russian, deep rose, 
reddish foliage, dark red fruits. 

Scheideckeri, early pink, very profuse. 

Fine Buddleia Per 100 

Young potted plants for lining out. 

Dubonnet, new rich wine-red..... $12.00 


Charming, beautiful pink......... 00 
Eleanor, new deep blue, fine...... 9.00 
Hartwegl, large lavender........ 8.00 
Tle de France, deep purple....... 6.00 
Magnifica Imp., violet, fine cut... 6.00 
Red-leaf Jap. Barberry, 9 to 12 ins. 3.00 


Hydrangea P. G., large-filowering 
type, 6 to 12 ims... .......eeee0s 3.50 


Viburnum Opulus, 9 to 12 ins..... 3.50 
Am, Snowball, 9 to 12 ins......... 50 
Japan Snowball, 9 to 12 ins....... 4.25 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, 0. 








RAFFIA 


Our entire stock has been sold for 
some time and there is no prospect 
of any more reaching this country 
for a long time. 

GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 
have been used with very good suc- 
cess by nurserymen. 


Send for samples and prices on the 
quantity you will require for 1941 
budding. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 


Carload prices on 


BARBERRY and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
will amaze you. Write. 


75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
B & B. Quantity production, 
300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 
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KOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


Lining-out Stock of — Quality 


0200 Aanies J. G. Ven Tei. Seed) 100 §=61000 
pil, ins., 3-yr., heavy fie! rate rate 
eeecccccccccccccccccess * $0.15 $0.12 
5000 valea mollis. Seedlings. 
to l-yr., fleld-grown .. .08 06 
3000 —_ mollis. Seedlings. 
6 to , 3-yr., heavy field-gr. 15 12 
4000 =e co: lata, Seedlings. 
6 to® ins., 2-yr., tpl., bed-grown .15 12 
9000 Biota aurea nana. 
6to8 ins., l-yr., grafted, tpl. 
SE-B cccccccccccscccces -20 18 
3000 Retin spora —. 
2a8 ins., 1-yr., grafted, field- 


9000 fred D Dogwood, gra 
10 to 18" ins., osr.. a, field-gr. .30 -25 
3000 Enkianthus campan' Seedlings. 
° tise @ ins., 2-yr., tpl., fleld-gr. .10 08 
900 ex opaca, s seedlings. 
3 to 6 i Fg » tpl., bedded. . 


$25. 00 pe 
re opaca, female. 
to 10 ins., lv. grafted, tpl., 


wwe 3 ia tricta, “Cuttin 

50u uniperus stric' Zs. 

to 9 ins., 2-yr., tpl., field-gr. .18 15 

7000 age oe Catesbal. Seedlin 
to 


500 


— 


‘ to 10 ins., 2- ra — field-gr. 
9 to 12 ins., 2- nye.. at 1. ot, welds e% ~er. 
6000 Lilae Hybrids, 

l-yr., tpl., field-gr. .20 18 


4to10 
9000 Tome Hiekall. Cuttings 
6 to 10 ins., 2-yr., tpl., i field-gr. 18 15 
lieksii. Cuttings. 





8 to 12 ins., 3-yr., tpl., field-gr. i 
9000 Taxus Cuspidat cpreading. Cutti 





ins. -» tD 
3000 Thuja idalis. Cuttings. 
The nal, By « iduite. tpl., i 12 10 
3000 Thuja pyra Cutt 
2 ins., 3-yr., tpl., field-gr. .25 -20 
mh... A stock is 8 greatest opportunity 
for investment in our industry 
early spring shipmen' Our prices 
reasonable for finest — that can be grown. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. write for catatogue 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. 0. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 














“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 


38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 


Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 









BURR 


wholesale source 
for Nursery Stock. 
Have you our latest Trade List? 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


ter, 


Leadin 














UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


wy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growin 6 sest apart in nursery rows. Also 


Topiary Specimens. 
Croton Ave. 


Peekskill Nursery Peekskill, N. ¥. 


(3 miles cast of Peekskill on Route 202) 














leaf variegation. It is easily propa- 


gated by division. 
Thrifts. 


(March 14, 1941.) This note is 
prompted by a planting of thrifts on 
a dry bank of an estate that has given 
me many hints on plant uses. It is 
recorded here with the hope that it 
will help planters who have similar 
dificult situations to contend with. 
After trying for years, without notice- 
able success, to maintain a turf on the 
slope, the gardener dibbled in divi- 
sions of Armeria maritima Vindictive 
about five inches apart, using several 
hundred to cover the area. The plant- 
ing received little subsequent care, 
except to keep the weeds down until 
the surface was covered so completely 
that weeds had no chance to get 
started and to shear old flowers and 
seed heads annually. During the four 
or five years that I have watched it, 
the planting has increased in beauty 
during its long blooming season, and 
during the remainder of the year its 
simulation of a rich turf has been far 
better than grass could hope to be 
under the same conditions. 


Saxifraga Oppositifolia. 


(March 20, 1941.) An inquiry 
from a New York reader about Saxif- 
raga oppositifolia and its culture sug- 
gests the thought that others might 
find interest and maybe profit from a 
brief discussion of that intriguing 
plant. In the first place, it is not a 
plant for general distribution, need- 
ing far more care than the average 
gardener wants to give his plants, and 
I doubt if it could be grown in the 
open in most sections where cool situ- 
ations cannot be arranged for it. The 
northern tier of states and moun- 
tainous sections of others would, no 
doubt, be the limits of its usefulness. 
The beauty of some_of its forms, 
especially the ones approaching near- 
est to scarlet, is worth working for, 
however, and I am glad to give my 
experience in that line. 

Although most of the books say to 
give it full sun, that must apply to 
cooler sections than northern Michi- 
gan, for I found that it would not 
do a thing there unless given protec- 
tion from the sun during the middle 
of the day. The best success I ever 
attained was when it was planted in 
a soil of limestone chips, sand and 
leaf mold on a north slope, where it 
got no direct sunlight from about 10 
a. m. until late afternoon. If the 
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SEEDS 


1940 CROP 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices F. O. B. New York 





% Ib. 1 Ib. 
I: onc cedeuxsncacseed $1.75 $6.50 
 DORGRERER cccvccecccoceccces 55 2.00 
CORSRSE cecccccccccccccsece 40 1.25 
emeteRES cccccccccccecccecs 45 180 
Acer palmatum, large seeded type. .70 2.50 
Amelanchier canadensis, d.b...... .65 2.35 
Benesie aestivale Seeccvccsececoce 35 1.25 
arborescens ..........:. 50 1.75 
pee scandens, ¢.8. ......+++. +15 «2.75 
Cerels canadensis .............++. 55 1.85 
Chionanthus virginica, c.s. ....... 65 2.25 
Corylus avellana .........sseees. 25 .85 
Crateegus mollis, c.8. ..........+5- 50 1.75 
Cupressus arizonica .............. 980 3.25 
S TEROTOSRTNR cccccccccccccose 85 3.00 
Cydonia japonica, c.s. ..........+. 80 3.25 
japonica pygmaea .......... 30 1.00 
Daphne mezereum .........+6+5+> 1.50 5.50 
Elewagnus angustifolia, d.b. ...... .25 


Eucalyptus—varieties on request 
Euonymus americanus, c.s. ...... 
Exochorda grandiflora 
Fraxinus americana ..........++.. 
* Jamceolate@ ......ccecccceeees 
Gleditsia triacanthos 
Grevillea robusta .........sseee0. 
Halesia tetraptera ....... 
Hamamelis virginiana 
Mlex verticillata, d.B. .......6ss00s 
Jugilans cinerea, dried ........... 
“ nigra, hulled ..... eee 


e.., 0m 
SSanss & 


= 
. 

ci] 
a 










ta 
oa 

Perr. . ep 

aSSRSERES 


Juniperus chinensis, c.s. 2. 
“ horizontalis, d.b. . 65 2 
“ virginiana, d.b. . 45 1 

Larix leptolepis ....... 1.25 4 


dron tulipifera 25 
Morus alba tat., c.s. 45 1.60 
Photinia serrulata . 1.05 3.75 
Picea mariana ... 1.45 5.25 
 PURBORS co cccccccccccccceces 65 2.30 
Pinus EE cn ocaulomatets 65 2.25 
GRFIBRER ccccccccccccccceses -70 2.50 
 @ORIMAER ccccccccccesecccces 1.25 4.50 
* @GUHD cccccccccccccceccvcces 45 1.60 
© Gee cccccccoscecasceceses 20 3.25 
* Jambertiana .......0sseeeees -70 2.40 
“ MUPTAYONA «6... ceeeceeeeeeee 1.40 5.00 
 BIBFR cccccccccccccccccececs 1.70 6.00 
* palustris ....csccssccscevees 45 1.50 
 plmaster ..cccccccccccesesees 65 2.00 
“ POMGerosa ....sccaeeeececese 50 1.75 
 paGIate .ccccccecccccccccess 65 2.25 
* POBIMOGR 2 cccccccccccccescess 1.55 5.50 
 @trODUB ...ccccccccccesesess 50 1.75 
* gylvestria ...cccccseeseseees 2.00 7.50 
* thunbergi .....cccscsesecees 30 1.75 
* wvirginiane .....esecesececees 1.65 6.00 
Plumbago capensis, blue, per 1000 
seeds, $3. 
Pseudotsuga dougiasi viridis 
SUD . cubes uces seavevdceas 1.20 4.20 
Rhamnus cathartica, d.b. ........ 35 1.25 
Rhodotypos kerrioides ........... 70 2.50 
Rhus canadensis, d.b. ............ 35 1.25 
Robinia pseudoacacia ........... 30 1.00 
Rosa blanda, dried hips ......... 40 1.40 
multifiora, thornless, c.s. .... 45 1.50 
setigera, dried hips......... .45 1.60 
Sciadopitys verticillata .......... -70 2.50 
Shepherdia argentea, d.b. ........ 55 1.85 
Sorbus americana, d.b. ........... 40 1.35 
Stewartia pentagyna, c.8. ........ 1.10 4.00 
Taxodium distichum ............. 35 1.10 
Taxus cuspidata ......sseeseceees 60 2.00 
Thuja orientalis aurea........... 80 2.75 
” - “ conspicua . 85 3.00 
Tilia americana .......-sceeeeeee 25 85 
Teuge canadensis .........eeseees 1.65 6.00 
Viburnum acerifolium, d.b. ...... 85 1.25 
* Pnmtemea, GB. ccccccscccssccce 50 1.80 
Wisteria multijuga, blue......... 45 1.50 
“ ginensis, blue ......eeeeeees 25 .15 
“ ginensis, white .......ssse05 45 1.50 
Zelkova serrata ....ssscseveseces 26 80 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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moisture needs were taken care of, 
plants in that position gave a good 
account of themselves, making pretty 
sedum-like mounds of foliage an inch 
or two high, which were literally cov- 
ered with large (large for the size of 
the plant) flowers soon after the pass- 
ing of snow in spring. It is my opin- 
ion that, where it can be grown, it 
will succeed best in a limestone scree 
in a situation shaded from the sun 
during the hottest part of the day. 

As the plant wanders over the 
mountains of Europe and America, it 
varies not a little in color, though 
usually in some shade of rose or red- 
purple. That may not sound enticing 
to haters of purple, but it is really not 
so bad as it sounds, for “though the 
color is purplish,” as Farrer remarked, 
“yet there is, luckily, just enough 
crimson in it to give the blossoms 
luminosity and brilliance.” Propaga- 
tion is from seeds, when they are 
available, or from cuttings. 


Crocuses. 


(March 17, 1941.) Although snow 
is piled in immense drifts over the 
garden and a blizzard is raging out- 
side as these lines are written, my 
thoughts naturally turn to the little 
elfin crocus bubbles, which are a part 
of spring in every well loved garden. 
And from there my thoughts go on 
wondering why, when the species are 
so easily propagated from seeds and 
by natural division of the corms and 
the named kinds by the latter method, 
neighborhood nurserymen allow the 
growing profits to go to foreign 
sources. It is true, of course, that 
stock for reselling can usually be pur- 
chased reasonably, but where one has 
the space and time available (the 
work comes mostly at an otherwise 
slack time), there is no reason why 
all the profits could not remain at 
home. That is especially true of 
named varieties of species other than 
C. vernus, such as C. Tomasinianus 
variety Margot, and the rare geo- 
graphical forms of other species, few 
of which are seldom available in 
this country. It seems to me that 
American horticulture would be 
vastly benefited by a few crocus 
specialists located throughout the 
country and by hundreds of neigh’ 
borhood growers of the rarer kinds. 


Erigeron Azure Beauty. 


(March 21, 1941.) When Erigeron 
Azure Beauty, also known as Double 
Beauty, came on the market several 


years ago, I felt confident that it 
would, because of a pretty shade of 
lavender-blue and its semidouble to 
fully double flowers, quickly become 
popular with gardeners, After it had 
grown here for two or three years, 
showing a blooming period covering 
the months from June to late Septem- 
ber or early October, I was sure that 
it was due to come into its own. But 
little happened, and today, after care- 
ful search, I find only two or three 
catalogues in my file which carry it. 
I have tried to understand why that 
condition prevails and fail entirely, 
unless it is because the plant is rather 
short-lived under ordinary growing 
conditions. That fault can be largely 
overcome, however, by dividing the 
clumps every other year or every third 
year at least, and more flowers of bet- 
ter quality will usually follow division 
every year, preferably in early spring. 
It is a splendid flower for cutting and 
a good garden plant, if given a light, 
well drained soil in sunshine. 


Antennaria. 


(December 18, 1933.) For a close 
compact mass of silvery-gray foliage 
not over two inches thick, I can think 
of nothing better than Antennaria 
dioica or its American cousin, A. 
neodioica. The foliage of both is orna- 
mental during the entire year, making 
a lovely foil for dark-colored spring 
and autumn crocuses and for a cover 
on difficult dry slopes in the sunny 
garden. In fact, the foliage is the 
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fortune of both plants; the heads of 
pinkish flowers, being of little value 
in the garden, are usually sheared off 
as fast as they appear by fastidious 
gardeners. Nevertheless, both plants, 
and several others in the genus, have 
definite garden value. 

A recent introduction in this line, 
A. subviscosa, from “the north-facing 
cliffs of the Gaspé peninsula,” seems 
to have much merit as a ground cover, 
In this case, the plant has apparently 
abandoned the usual pussytoes’ habit 
of seeking the sun and has chosen 
instead to cling to shady cliffs. That 
fact, coupled with its silvery-white 
carpet of foliage, an inch or less thick, 
should give it special value as a cover- 
ing for shady places, which are usually 
even more difficult than dry sunny 
ones to clothe. All antennarias that 
I know may be endlessly multiplied 
by division. 

Hypericum Kalmianum. 


(September 1, 1932.) Many of us 
spend hours and days trying to adapt 
tender plants to harsh conditions when 
we have equally good or better mate- 
rial of a similar nature right at hand. 
The foregoing observation came to 
mind today when I got to thinking 
about the tender hypericums I have 
fussed with and lost. At the same 
time I could have grown H. Kalmi- 
anum with half the bother and would 
have been sure of my reward, 

This species is a native of the north 
eastern states, growing sparingly from 





Azaleas, fine collection of varieties. 
Taxus Ovata, fine column-type yew. 
Cercis Canadensis Alba, White Judas, 
rare. 
Pink-flowering Dogwood, liners to 
specimen sizes. 
Lilacs, large collection of hybrids and 
species. 
Abelia Edward Goucher, new lilac- 
pink abelia. 

Our wholesale lists now ready. 
Send for copy. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 





We offer excellent 
Nursery-grown 


Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Pieris and Hemlocks. 


**B”’ certificate on all shipments. 


Gillett’s Nurseries 


Southwick, Mass. Est. 1878 














H. J. Hohman Kingsville, Md. 
1893 


1941 > 
We Offer— 


For Spring 1941 
our usual supply of 


BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 


and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Write for our new trade list. 
Mail us your want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 























BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
La = Bars’ 
WWinsczzsuseure om. cafl 




















APRIL 15, 1941 


MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 





Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. [., N. Y. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Wisteria, pot-grown 
Ginkgo biloba 
Purple Leaf Hazelnut 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


| SHILOH, N. J. | 
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RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 














ERICACEOUS PLANTS 














PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 

















If you want Lining-out Stock, or 
other material, send me your list. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











New York to Wisconsin and south- 
ward to central Illinois. It is never 
plentiful in sections with which I am 
familiar and is, I imagine, sometimes 
confused with H. prolificum by the 
unobserving. Kalmianum grows about 
two feet tall in my region, with con- 
torted stems set with beautiful glau- 
cous green, narrow leaves. That makes 
the plant ornamental from spring until 
autumn, but during late July and 
August and often into September it 
is a real beauty, the end of every 
stem and most of the terminal leaf 
axils carrying their quota of bright 
yellow blooms. 

It is one of the hardiest of the 
shrubby hypericums, adapting itself 
to any sunny, well drained spot and 
carrying on for years without atten- 
tion from its owner. In nature I have 
found it in half shade, which indi- 
cates that full sun is not needed. 
It may be grown from seeds without 
trouble and, as with most of the 
shrubby species, green wood cuttings 
are easily rooted. Considering the 
desirability of the plant as a garden 
ornament, it is hard to understand 
why more gardeners have not used 
it during the two centuries which 
have elapsed since Peter Kalm dis- 
covered it and Linnzus named it for 
the discoverer. 





CORLISS’ ANNUAL BANQUET. 


A group of fifty employees, guests 
and members of the firm of Corliss 
Bros., Inc., Gloucester and Ipswich, 
Mass., met March 27 for the seventh 
annual banquet of the organization, 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, 
Gloucester. Cliff Corliss, general 
manager, presided during the short 
speaking program that followed the 
dinner and preceded an evening of 
bowling and other sports. He an- 
nounced that a bonus system for 
faithful service by employees would 
be put into effect this year. 

Donald Wyman, of Bay State 
Nurseries, Inc., North Abington, who 
was the guest speaker, told of his 
experiences in the nursery business. 

Seated at the head table with the 
guest speaker and the toastmaster 
were Howard F. Corliss, manager of 
the Proctor street nursery; Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Corliss, president of the com- 
pany; Kirk Corliss, superintendent of 
the Reynard street nursery; Howard 
R. Corliss, superintendent of land- 
scaping, and George E. Rose, superin- 
tendent of the Ipswich nursery. 
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GRAFTED 


STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 


Ready for delivery about 


May 1, 1941 


Per 10 Per 100 


Acer palmatum atropur- 


DUFOUM .cccccccccccccecs $3.00 $25.00 


Acer dissectum atropur- 
SEER cenececusccsesces 


Chameecyparis obtusa gra- 
cilis nana compacta...... 


Cornus florida rubra ........ 


Fagus sylvatica pendula .... 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii .... 


Ilex opaca femina .......... 
Ilex opaca Howardii ........ 


Juniperus columnaris glauca 

Juniperus columnaris viridis. 

Juniperus chinensis neabori- 
ensis 


Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 
a chinensis Sargentli 


Juniperus scopulorum glauca 
Juniperus oquamate eeccesee 





Juniperus sq arg 

warlegata ......cccecceecs 
Juniperus squamata Meyeri . 
Juniperus virginiana Burkill . 


ouptoeres virginiana 


Juniperus virginiana glauca . 
Juniperus virginiana globosa 
Juniperus virginiana 


Ketelee 
Juniperus virginiana Kosteri. 
Juniperus virginiana Schottil 
Juniperus virginiana pendula 


eee eee eee tweens 


Thuja orientalis aurea nana . 
Thuja orientalis conspicua 


Tee ee eee eee eee reer s) 


3.00 
3.00 


2.75 
2.75 


2.75 
2.75 


2.75 
2.75 


2.75 
2.75 
2.75 


2.75 
2.75 
2.75 


2.75 


2.75 
2.75 
2.75 


2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 


2.75 
2.75 


. 2.75 


2.75 
2.00 


. 2.00 
—_ orientalis elegantis- . 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


18.00 
18.00 


18.00 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 52 


Mountain View, New Jersey 


Ay 4 fy fr Lr, 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen. 


By Ernest Hemming 


STUDYING OLD 
LANDSCAPE PLANTINGS. 


One of the best places to study 
landscape planting is in the older 
suburbs of our large cities. But in 
many instances it will show how the 
planting should not be done, or the 
faulty selection of plants for place or 
purpose. 

The nurseryman is better ac- 
quainted with plants in their juvenile 
form than in their more mature stage, 
which is often quite different. Many 
of the evergreens so commonly used 
for base planting, such as types of 
retinispora or chamecyparis, cu- 
pressus, thuya, etc., are forest trees 
in their native habitat. They be- 
came popular because they grew rap- 
idly and made a big showing in a short 
time. Shearing and pruning were re- 
sorted to in order to keep such rapid- 
growing plants from getting too large 
for their positions, though these oper- 
ations are fatal to their natural beauty 
and will ultimately destroy them. In 
later years there has been a decided 
improvement in nurserymen’s lists in 
this respect. More attention is being 
given to the slower-growing dwarf 
kinds and evergreen shrubs, which do 
not need the shears to keep them 
where they belong. 

If a criticism of landscape art as 
practiced in America may be allowed, 
it is long on design and short, very 
short, on knowledge of the plant ma- 
terial used. But, after all, it is the 
time element that causes all the trou- 
ble. 

The customer usually wants imme- 
diate effect. In fact, a common state- 
ment from the customer is, “Ill never 
live to see the result you have in 
mind,” or words to that effect. Every 
plantsman knows that a planting to 
give immediate effect requires frequent 
adjusting as the plants grow, and this 
is rarely done. Consequently, it is 
rare to see a planting develop along 
the lines originally intended. 

That is why the best place to study 
landscape planting is on the jobs that 
were done from ten to fifteen years 
ago. It will often be found that, 
while grouping and combination may 
be prime requisites at the first, ac- 


cording to textbooks, the real master- 
pieces of planting are often produced 
by accident. 

The writer ran across an example 
of such accidental success the other 
day. It was in front of a long, white, 
rambling house that had recently been 
renovated. The most striking feature 
of the whole place was two Chinese 
arbor-vites, Thuja orientalis, one on 
each side of the doorway about ten 
feet from the building line. If they 
had been tree box, Irish yew or some 
rare, slow-growing plant, one could 
understand and mentally approve the 
selection of the planter of about fifty 
years ago, but here they were, the fast- 
growing Chinese arbor-vite, a plant 
many nurserymen have discontinued 
growing, with well defined trunks 
twelve to fourteen inches in diameter 
and twenty-five to thirty feet high, 
scantily branched and giving an un- 
usual picturesque effect that was not 
possible to associate with the plant 
in its younger state. We can be 
quite sure the planter never envisioned 
the plants as they are today. 

The last word in what should not 
be planted for landscape effect close 
to the house and in front of a house 





HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


and 


AZALEAS 


Well Budded Stock 


TOWSON NURSERIES, INC. 


Towson, Maryland 
Near Baltimore 
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is a box elder, Acer negundo, and per- 
haps this one was not planted, but 
just grew. Anyhow, it is there, with 
long horizontal branches spreading 
across the front of a low, rambling, 
white house, a slanting trunk fully 
four feet in diameter, creating an ef- 
fect that would be hard to beat and 
could not be excelled by the most stud- 
ied arrangement. 

Here are two of the least desirable 
plants from a landscape planter’s point 
of view, plus age, producing remark- 
able landscape effects by accident. 

Perhaps, we should study plants 
more and remember that a single, un- 
usual, well grown plant is often to be 
preferred to a group of plants that are 
spoiling one another. E. H. 





CONGRESS TO PAY BILL. 


A special act of Congress will be 
required to compensate the Littlefield- 
Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, 
Mass., for nursery stock supplied to 
the government in 1936. 

The Treasury procurement division 
made the purchase on contract, but 
confused the record and then sub- 
mitted the entire matter to Congress. 
Involved is a bill of $1,057.57. The 
House approved the payment April 1, 
and Senate concurrence will be re- 
quired before the bill goes to the 
President for signature. 





FLOWERING CRABS 


Field-grown, bushy plants. 


White—Micromalus, Toringoides, Ar- 
noldiana, Zumi Calocarpa, Snowbank, 


Siberian. 

Pink—Peachblow, Scheideckeri, Atro- 
sanguinea, Prunifolia Rinki, Filori- 
bunda, Spectabilis, Theifera, Ioensis, 
Coronaria. 

Red — Niedzwetzkyana, Atropurpurea, 
Elyi, Hopa. 

Per 100 
S to 6 Bh.cccccse 27. 
4 to & fb... cccccee 33. 
5 to 6 ft... .cccece 40.00 


Larger sizes available in all of these 
varieties. Write for General Wholesale 
List. 


CHARLES FIORE NURSERIES 


Prairie View, Il. 








BERBERIS THUNBERGII 


2-yr. sdigs., 18 to 24 ins...$20.00 per 1000 
2-yr. sdigs., 12 to 18 ins... 15.00 per 1000 
HYDRANGEA P. G. 

Soft wood, Ff. C..cccecces 25.00 per 1000 


SD OD © Bhs cccenccavvags -15 each 

SOO S Mcsocsccsccsece +12 each 
REGEL’S PRIVET, TRUE TYPE 

Se  Meisdacecconsas 25 each 

SB Go BS Biiiccecccceces -20 each 
WEIGELA ROSEA 

DUD © Biccccccevvcee -12 each 

SS US BO Tih ccivccvcces 07% each 


Also a General! Line of Nursery Stock. 


C. L. VANDERBROOK & SON 


Manchester, Conn. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Cotoneaster acutifolia, 
OS ae SNe: $0.03 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, 


es .04 
Rosa setigera, 12 to 18 ins..... 0144 
Rhamnus Frangula, 

2 EES 011% 
Rhus aromatica, 8 to 12 ins..... -02 
Viburnum Opulus, 

og b,}  S) Sa .04 


Write for list of other stock. 


HOOK’S NURSERY 
Box 25 Highwood, Illinois 
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Northern Collected 


Evergreens 
Tsuga Canadensis 


Per 1000 

3 to 6 ins., seedlings........... $ 5.00 
C6 to 9 IMB. cccccscccccccccccecs 9.00 
9 to 12 IMB... .ccccccccccceseess 15.00 
13 to 18 IMB... .cccccccccccccscces 20.00 
18 to 30 InB....cccccccccccccccecs 33.00 
Heavy, select. Per 100 
4 te 8 IR ccccccccccocccesesess $ 4.00 
8 to 12 IMB... .cccccccccccecscsoees 10.00 
13 to 18 IMS... .cccccccccccsccceces 15.00 
18 to 34 ImB@.ccccccccccccccccsecese 20,00 
B & B. Each 
12 to 18 IMB.. .cccccccccccccccccces $0.30 
18 to 34 ImB..ccccccccccscesecccecs 40 
Ste 8 Bre cccccccccecccccvccoscess 60 
B tO 6 ft. ccc rncccccccccccccecssces 90 


Special Offer: 

2 to 6-in. seedlings carefully dug, every 
root fiber intact, guaranteed 90% to live 
with proper care, $10.00 per 1000. 


Thuja Occidentalis 
P 


r 1000 

BS to 6 IMB. cccccccccccccccceces $ 5.00 

6 tO D9 IMB. cccccccccccecccesece 9.00 

9 to 12 ImB....ccrccccccccceseses 12.00 

12 to 18 ImB..ccccccccccsescesses 24.00 

18 to 24 IMB... cccccecccccscesesese 30.00 
Heavy, pasture-grown. 

4 to 8 Ima... ccccccccccccccccces 20.00 
B to 16 IMS... cccccccccccsccsececece 35.00 
Abies Balsamea 
Btw 6 ORS. ccccccccccscccececce 5.00 
C to D9 IMB... ccccccccccccccccecs 10.00 
9 tO 12 IMB... .ccccessccccesceces 15. 
12 to 18 InB..cwcccccecceccccecsse 25.00 
Taxus Canadensis 

Per 100 
MeeGaas ccoccccecececcesecseses< $ 5. 
Rooted IAVErS .cccccccccvecccsecss 3.00 
Red Spruce and White Spruce 

Per 1000 
B te 6 imMiccccccccccccccccecceees $10.00 


William Crosby Horsford ‘“psrlotts: 








COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 
(2-0) 0 to 2 ins.......$1.50 $7.00 
F.o.b. Fennville 
Seedlings grown from seeds from 


cones hand picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


Michigan-grown seedlings. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 


Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 

















JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Strong rooted cuttings 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000 


J. B. BEALLE 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
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OBITUARY. 


Seymour Nelson. 


Seymour Nelson, Glenview, IIL, 
died March 10, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. He was born in Chicago in 
1858, the son of Swain Nelson, who 
started the Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
He became president on the death of 
his father, in 1917, but had not been 
active lately in the firm’s affairs, 
which are directed by his nephews, 
Gerald and Hubert Nelson, sons of 
Alvin E. Nelson, who died in 1934. 

Funeral services were held March 
13 at the Immanuel Church of the 
New Jerusalem, with burial in Oak- 
wood cemetery. 


William F. Kurtz. 


William F. Kurtz, retired nursery- 
man, Dayton, O., died April 1 at the 
age of 71. A pioneer resident of the 
section, he and his brother, Michael, 
donated the site of the North River- 
dale Lutheran church, of which Wil- 
liam Kurtz was a former treasurer. 
He served four terms on the Harri- 
son township board of education. 
Surviving, besides his brother, are his 
widow, Elizabeth; two daughters, and 
one son, all of Dayton, and four 
sisters. 


James W. Ross. 


James William Ross, associated 
with the Edward H. Rust Nurseries, 
Pasadena, Cal., for the past twenty- 
eight years, died in his sleep March 
27 at the age of 84. Born at Elora, 
Ont., he went to Pasadena in 1879 
and had been in the nursery business 
there for sixty-one years. He was 
a member of Southern California 
Horticultural Institute, Inc. In ad- 
dition to his sister, Mrs. Jennie Ross 
Graves, at whose home he died, Mr. 
Ross is survived by four daughters, 
two sons and a brother. 


Frank L. Smith. 


Frank L. Smith, 72, died April 5 
in West Penn hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., after an operation. 

He had been in the nursery busi- 
ness more than fifty years, operating 
the Overbrook Nursery, 8937 Franks- 
town road, more than twenty-five 
years. He lived at 7421 Idlewild 
street, where services were held 
April 8. 

He leaves one son, Raymond L., 
and a grandson. 
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GROW CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


5 to 6 years from seedlings 


Write today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Per 1000 
4-yr. Norway Spruce, 6 to 
OD GI cciivnitpeivictontinissimeni $11.00 
2-yr. American Red Pine, 
D ODO cectetrern 8.00 
2-yr. Scotch Pine, 4 to 6 
WOR. Accucteh acetates 8.00 
2-yr. Colorado Blue Spruce, 
7 OD So TN deter 8.00 


Write for complete stock list 
including ornamental liners. 


MUSSER FORESTS 
INDIANA, PA. 











EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Our Specialties Are 
Gocpavinee, Currants, Cumberland 
Raspberry, Strawberries, Rhubarb 


General line of Smal! Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 
L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
R.1 Bridgman, Mich. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Evergreen Transplants 
AT LOW PRICE 
Collectors of northern tree seeds 
since 1926. Fall List ready August 1 


BRADEN NURSERY, Peru, N. Y. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research. 
By Leo R. Tehbon 


BLISTER RUST IN 1940. 


The status of white-pine blister rust 
in the United States at the close of 
1939 was described in the American 
Nurseryman for March 15, 1940. By 
the close of 1940 blister rust had ex- 
tended its range on both white pines 
and ribes in the southern Appalachian 
region, the north-central region and 
the far western region of the United 
States, according to a report from the 
division of plant disease control of the 
federal bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine. This report gives 
the following information, by regions. 

In the southern Appalachian region 
blister rust was found on ribes in 
1940 in Mineral, Grant, Hampshire, 
Morgan and Berkeley counties, West 
Virginia, and Clark county, Virginia. 
These were first findings of blister rust 
in these areas, but the scouting in 
West Virginia indicated a light infec- 
tion on ribes over the whole area, 
while in Virginia the new infections 
were on cultivated bushes at two loca- 
tions about fifteen miles apart. New 
infection centers on pine in Virginia 
numbered three in Page county, three 
in Rockingham county, eight in High- 
land county and one in Augusta 
county; however, other infected areas 
in all these counties were already 
known. Scouting of southeastern 
counties in Maryland failed to reveal 
any blister rust, but in West Virginia 
rust was found on white pine in 
Hampshire county for the first time. 

In the north-central region blister 
rust is now known to occur on either 
pines or ribes, or both, in every county 
in Wisconsin, in all but four of the 
Michigan counties, in northern and 
eastern Minnesota, in northeastern 
Iowa, in the northern half of Ohio 
and in northern Illinois and Indiana. 
In the last three states named, no new 
counties were added to the infection 
area in 1940. In Michigan first find- 
ings of blister rust on ribes were made 
in Jackson and Ingham counties, on 
white pine in Alger, Jackson, Presque 
Isle and Charlevoix counties. In Min- 
nesota first findings on ribes were 
recorded for Todd and Olmstead 
counties and on white pine for Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Goodhue counties, In 


Iowa a first finding of blister rust on 
ribes was recorded for Blackhawk 
county, but no extension of range into 
the state on white pine was noted. 

In the northeastern states where 
blister rust has been longest estab- 
lished, it is generally distributed on 
both white pines and ribes and in 
many sections where unprotected areas 
exist damage to large-size pines is 
becoming increasingly noticeable. It 
continues to spread unchecked in areas 
where ribes bushes are present, but is 
being effectively controlled in tracts 
where bushes have been removed. 
The aecial or sporulating stage on 
white pine was more abundant than 
normal in 1940 in northern New Eng- 
land and New York. Since a wet 
spring followed, infection in this 
region on both wild and cultivated 
ribes was also heavier than usual. 
But dry conditions prevailed during 
late summer and early fall and, as a 
consequence, the amount of pine in- 
fection indicated by the heavy ribes 
infection may not be so great as 
expected. 

In eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho and western Montana the 
known infected area involving western 
white pine remains the same as at the 
close of 1939. Blister rust is scattered 
over all of the white pine belt of the 
Inland Empire and infection can be 
found on ribes wherever bushes occur 
in any number. Consequently blister 
rust attack is becoming to some extent 
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more intense in those parts of the 
white pine type forest from which 
ribes bushes have not yet been re- 
moved and is developing at a greatly 
increased rate in unprotected areas 
where it has been present for several 
years. In the latter, the younger 
stands are particularly affected. 

But there has been little long- 
distance spread from the Inland Em- 
pire belt toward the white pine stands 
of Wyoming and Colorado. In the 
Gallatin national forest at a point 
nineteen miles from Yellowstone na- 
tional park, where ribes infection was 
found in 1937, scouting in 1940 failed 
to bring to light any infection on 
either ribes or limber pine, and addi- 
tional scouting in and adjacent to 
both the Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton national parks also failed to 
locate any blister rust infection. 

In California spread of blister rust 
on pines was signalized by the discov- 
ery of two infected sugar pines in the 
Lassen national forest at a point which 
now places the known southern limit 
of pine infection 107 miles south of 
the Oregon border. In this vicinity, 
infected ribes had been found in 1938. 
In the Shasta and Klamath forest 
widespread return of rust to sugar 
pines had occurred, some diseased 
trees being found as far as forty-five 
miles south of the Oregon border. 
In situations near previous ribes in- 
fections fourteen centers of pine 
infection were found, in which there 
were 250 diseased sugar pines bearing 
a total of 928 blister rust cankers. 
In the largest infection center there 
were 105 diseased trees bearing 550 
cankers. Pine infection is probably 
thinly scattered over the entire sugar 
pine area of the Klamath national for- 
est and some loss of sugar pine can be 
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EVERGREEN LINERS 


Strong rooted cuttings for May delivery. 
Orders filled in rotation. 


Taxus capitata....... 
Taxus cuspidata..... 
Biota aurea nana... 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana...... 6.00 


Terms: Strictly cash or c. 0. d. No packing charge. 


Saaeiae $7.00 $60.00 
ssashantl 7.00 60.00 
sisnsaiien 7.00 50.00 

50.00 


Per 100 Per 1000 


Kentucky 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 
SCARCE ITEMS — 


Viburnum Sieboldii, 6 to 8 ins...... .3¢ 
Cotoneaster divaricata, 12 to 18 ins. .4e 
Cotoneaster divaricata, 8 to 12 ins. .3¢ 
Cotoneaster divaricata, 6 to 8 ins...2%e 
Euonymus europeus, 12 to 18 ins.. .34%e 





Euonymus europeeus, § to 12 ins... . .24%¢e 
Rhamnus Frangula, 12 to 18 ins... . .3e 
Rhamnus Frangula, 8 to 12 ins...... 2e 


TRANSPLANTS — 


Cratzegus coccinea, 2-yr., 18 to 24 ins. 5e 
Euonymus coloratus, 2-yr., 18 to 24ins.20e 
Viburnum Opulus, 2-yr., 12 to 18 ins. 6e 
Andorra junipers, heavy plants, 

S-yr., 36 OO 23 ING. cvwcvccccceseses 200¢ 


FLOWERING CRAB GRAFTS — 


Malus theifera, 1-yr., 12 to 18 ins....15e 
Malus floribunda, 1-yr., 12 to 18 ins..15e 


HILLSDALE LANDSCAPE CO. 


R. R. 13, Box 158, Indianapolis, Ind. 
5 miles northeast of Indianapolis 








APRIL SPECIAL 


SPIRAEA 
OPULIFOLIA NANA 


(DWARF NINEBARK) 
Heavy well branched plants. 


_ £t 4) See 10c 
_ kt ff SS 124éc 


In storage. Can ship now. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








Sturdy Northern-grown Evergreens 


Per 1000 
Douglas Fir, 6 to 8 ins., sdigs..... $20.00 
Mugho Pine, 2 to 6 ins., sdigs..... 30.00 
Norway Pine, 2 to 4 ins., sdigs.... 12.00 
Norway Pine, 8 to 12 ins., trans.. 55.00 
Ponderosa Pine, 6 to 10 ins., sdlgs. 15.00 
Scotch Pine, 12 to 15 ins., sdigs... 15.00 


Scotch Pine, 3 to 6 ins., sdigs..... 12.00 
Scotch Pine, 8 to 12 ins., trans..... 55.00 
White Pine, 4 to 6 ins., trans...... 45.00 


Black Hills Spruce, 6 to 8 ins., tr.. 55.00 
Black Hills Spruce, 8 to 12 ins., tr. 65.00 
Colorado Spruce, 4 to 6 ins., trans. 50.00 
Colorado Spruce, 6 to 8 ins., trans. 65.00 


250 at 1000 rate. Ask for complete list 
of L. O. evergreens 


Ferndale Nursery  Askov, Minn. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 


PEACH TREES 


48 Varieties. Let Us Quote You. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 














Write for new 72-page 

Price List. Wide selection 

of highest quality stock 
at lowest prices. 


Send Want List for Quotations 










“One Gmrsirncars Foremost Vlurrcruer * 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 








SHENANDOAH. IOWA 


anticipated before the more valuable 
stands can be cleared of ribes. Failure 
of scouting in 1940 to reveal further 
spread of rust on ribes in California 
indicates that 1940, like 1939, was 
unfavorable for long-distance spread 
of the rust from the pine infection 
centers lying to the north of Cali- 
fornia, os Be 


BULLETIN ON CONTROL OF 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE. 


“The presence of the Dutch elm 
disease in this country raises the 
question whether further planting of 
the American elm is advisable. From 
the information presented in this bul- 
letin it would appear that where the 
elm is otherwise the most logical tree 
to use it may still be planted if facili- 
ties are provided for its protection.” 

The foregoing paragraph, which 
closes Cornell extension bulletin 437, 
“Dutch Elm Disease and Its Con- 
trol,” by Dr. D. S. Welch and D. L. 
Collins, presents an optimistic and 
hopeful note in the general attitude 
toward the future of the American 
elm, which is particularly to be ap- 
preciated by nurserymen of the mid- 
west, especially since it comes from 
a region in which the Dutch elm 
disease is at the moment a matter of 
serious concern. 

This bulletin gives briefly the his- 
tory of the Dutch elm disease, de- 
scribes and illustrates with excellent 
half-tones the symptoms and earmarks 
of the disease, and discusses the cause 
of the disease and the part the Euro- 
pean bark beetle and other insects 
play in its spread. Most important, 
it devotes a section to a discussion of 
ways and means to control the 
disease, providing the individual tree 
owner with a possible protective pro- 
cedure much more satisfactory to him 
than the ax inevitable after a tree 
has become diseased. 

The bulletin is obtainable if re- 
quested by letter or post card ad- 
dressed to the College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. It should prove valu- 
able as a source of information re- 
garding the Dutch elm disease and as 
a means of answering authoritatively 
the questions of customers. 


L. R. T. 





THE office of Robert Bruce Harris, 
landscape architect, has been moved 
to 664 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 
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no LEASE 
or LEND plan 


However, at the prices quoted 
in our New Spring 1941 Lin- 
ing-out Stock list, nursery- 
men everywhere are offered 
direct aid in procuring stock 
to line out. Unusually com- 
plete as to varieties and sizes 
for this time of year, this 
list should be in your posses- 
sion before you place your 
order. Write today. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE 


ILLINOIS 








CHOICE LINING-OUT SHRUBS 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Per 100 
$6 


Euonymus patens, 8 to 10 ins., T. ........ 50 
yracantha pauciflora, pots ............05. 00 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 6 to 8 ins. .......... 5.00 
Viburnum Burkwoodii, grafts ............40.00 
SHRUBS 
Red Barberry, 6 to 12 ins. ....0.......... 3.00 
Viburnum Carlesii, 2-yr. .........6..00++-20,00 
Regel Privet, 8 to 10 ins., T. .........55- 4.50 
Spirwma Frebeli, 8 to 12 ins 3.50 
Lonicera Morrowi, 12 to 18 ins. ..... 2.50 
Benzoin (Spicebush), 12 to 18 ins......... 3.00 
Russian Olive, 12 to 18 ims,.........-+.+5. 2.50 


Order now for immediate or later shipment and 
receive our complete catalogue. Cash earns free 
boxing. 


Burton's Hill Top Nurseries 


Box 259 CASSTOWN, OHIO 








SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 





Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 











BOXWOOD, HOLLIES 
and YEWS 


A’ specialists in these plant gems for 
years, we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 
Call or write 


H. Ernest Conwell, 





Milton, Del. 











Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
Greatest Assortment of Large and Smal! 
Specimens in U. S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 
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State Tree Sales 


FIGHT IOWA TREE SALES. 


Limited public sale of trees by 
the state conservation commission 
was approved March 28 by the Iowa 
house of representatives, despite 
heated objections. An amendment 
permitting the commission to sell 
trees from nurseries at Ames and 
Keosauqua for all types of soil-ero- 
sion control squeezed past the house 
by a vote of 47 to 45. A second 
amendment to permit the sale of 
seedlings for reforestation projects 
won by a vote of 52 to 45. The 
amendments were tacked onto the 
senate bill passed several weeks be- 
fore to appropriate money for state 
offices during the coming biennium. 

The state senate had previously 
approved an amendment by Senator 
Carl Sjylin, Hamburg nurseryman, 
limiting the conservation commission 
to growing trees for use on state- 
owned lands. This was liberalized 
by the house to permit the sale of 
state-grown seedlings for a dem- 
onstration wood lot in each township 
of the state and for game packets 
to be used to provide game cover, 
as well as for the control of soil 
erosion. 

The amendments were the subject 
of heated debate, the nurserymen re- 
ceiving the support of legislators who 
opposed “state socialism” and gov- 
ernment in business. Objectors 
charged that reforestation had made 
progress only when government made 
trees available cheaply. 

The amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill, adopted in the senate, would 
have eliminated competition of the 
state with commercial nurseries for 
the production of trees for distribu- 
tion to farmers. Such trees would 
have been purchased from com- 
mercial nurseries for distribution for 
reforestation or soil conservation, as 
in the states of Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. 

In the Des Moines Register of 
March 17, Harold S. Welch, Shenan- 
doah, stated the case for the nursery- 
men in a letter to the editor, empha- 
sizing the importance of the grow- 
ing of nursery stock as an Iowa 
industry, the nurserymen’s approval 
of a proper conservation program 
and their objection to wasteful com- 


petition in the form of distribution 
of trees below the cost of production 
for Christmas tree plantations and 
wood production, rather than purely 
for reforestation and soil conserva- 
tion. 





STATE WOULD BUY TREES 
UNDER CONNECTICUT ACT. 

Connecticut nurserymen would 
benefit from a bill introduced in the 
current session of the state legislature 
to provide 1,000,000 or more 3-year 
transplants for forest planting by 
farmers and other Connecticut land- 
owners. 

Under the proposed program, the 
state forester would buy 2-year-old 
seedling trees from commercial nurs- 
eries, set them out for’a year in the 
state forest nursery at Barkhamsted 
and then sell them at cost to private 
individuals. The bill contains an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 to start the 
program. After the sale of trees 
begins the plan would be expected to 
pay for itself. 

The plan was suggested by the 
state agricultural planning committee, 
which called together farmers, nurs- 
erymen and foresters to discuss the 
matter of forest planting stock. Farm- 
ers have been unable to buy as many 
trees as they wanted at prices they 
felt they could afford to pay. The 
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agricultural conservation program, 
which makes a benefit payment for 
the planting of forest trees on soil 
not adapted for other crops, has been 
buying trees outside the state for 
distribution to farmers in Connec- 
ticut. 

There was said to have been some 
agitation for establishment of a state 
nursery to grow trees. 

The pending bill was drafted by a 
committee composed of Floyd M. Call- 
ward, extension forester at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; State Forester 
Austin F. Hawes; W. O. Filley, 
forester for the New Haven experi- 
ment station; F. S. Baker, of the 
Northeastern Forestry Co., Cheshire, 
and Peter Cascio, Hartford, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Nursery- 
men’s Association. 

The trees would be mainly of soft- 
wood varieties, particularly spruce 
and pine. They would be sold only 
in lots of 500 or more, and the buyer 
would agree that they are not for 
resale and not for ornamental use. 
The committee estimated that demand 
would be from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 trees annually. If the state for- 
ester contracted for more trees than 
could be sold, the surplus would be 
used for planting on state land. 


B. J. 





WOULD BAR STATE SALES. 


An act which would prevent the 
state from selling nursery stock is 
now pending in the Rhode Island 





Plants.” 


SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


By L. C. CHADWICK 
Recent series of articles in the American Nurseryman on superior 
varieties of narrow-leaved evergreens reprinted in booklet form. 


Companion volume to “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST— 
Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental 





Besides discussing and describing the best plants among trees, shrubs 
and ground covers, the author lists uses, cultural and growth habits 
for easy choice of most suitable varieties for landscape purposes. 
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at 40c per copy. 


Name 


$08 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed is remittance of $............... for 
copies “SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS,” 


copies “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST,” at 40c per copy. 





Address Street 





State 








City, 
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QUR SPECIALTIES: 


* Evergreen Liners 

* Evergreen Specimens 
* Alpine Currant Hedge 
* Hardy Phlox 

* Fruit Trees 

* Shade Trees 

* Flowering Shrubs 

* Perennials 





Send for our new Trade List. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, lowa 








CHOICE PERENNIALS 


Anemone Japonica, in 10 varieties. 
Carnation, Crimson King. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums, many varieties. 
Dianthus, Little Joe, Bobby, Silvermine. 


Gaillardia, Sun God, Ruby, Mr. Sher- 
brooke and Monarch Strain. 


Pentstemon, Garnet. 
Veronica, Blue Spire. 

We can supply all these varieties in 
standard size for immediate resale, and 


in small sizes for lining out or potting. 
Let us quote you on your needs. 


D. & C. HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Westminster, Maryland 








PHLOXES 


If interested, write for price list. 
Can ship any time. 


HENRY LE POIRE 
R.2 Zeeland, Mich. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES or 0. 
Alva H. Smith F.D. 2 











Our new Mum catalogue 


is worth asking for. A card will get a 
copy if you mention the American Nurs- 
eryman. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 





ELLERSON, VA. 








HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Fiavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 


SEEDS OF PERENNIALS 


We are specialty growers of perennial seeds. 
Our catalogs offer seeds of more than 3500 
different species and varieties of ornamentals. 
Wholesale Seed-list now ready. Write for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. S 2. MOORESTOWN, New Jersey 

















We are collectors of 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 


including 
Pinus Banksiana, Jack Pine 
Pinus Strobus, White Pine 
Pinus Resinesa, Red Pine 
Picea Canadensis, White Spruce 
Write for prices. 








Bear Creek Svemgreen Nursery 
Sheviin, Minnesota 





general assembly. It was introduced 
in the lower branch by representa- 
tives from Newport and provides that 
none of the products of state-con- 
ducted or state-supported nurseries 
shall be sold. The act has been re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee and 
may, Or may not, be reported out. 
If passed by the legislature, it would 
become operative one year from its 
passage. 

A similar act was introduced at 
the last session of the general assem- 
bly, through action by the state nurs- 
erymen’s association, but died in the 
committee to which it was referred. 





SOUTH DAKOTA BUYS TREES 
OFFERED FARMERS. 


The South Dakota department of 
agriculture, under the provisions of 
the Clarke-McNary law, is offering 
to farmers eleven varieties of hard- 
wood tree seedlings this spring and 
two of evergreens. The former are 
purchased under contract from South 
Dakota or other northern nurseries 
and assembled at Pierre, S. D., for 
packing and shipment. The ever- 
greens are shipped directly from the 
nurseries. The evergreens are red 
cedar and Black Hills pine at $1 and 
$1.10, respectively, for 2 and 3-year- 
old seedlings, four to eight inches. 


The hardwoods include American 
elm, box elder, caragana, Chinese 
elm, cottonwood, green ash, hack- 
berry, honey locust, Russian olive, 
sand cherry and wild plum, in two 
sizes, twelve to eighteen inches and 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. In 
the smaller size the prices range from 
50 cents per hundred for cottonwood 
up to $1.75 for sand cherry, and in 
the larger size from 70 cents for cot- 
tonwood up to $2 for hackberry, 
which is scarce this year. 





FRED ROWE IN HOSPITAL. 


E. Fred Rowe, secretary-manager 
of the McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and a regular at- 
tendant at A. A. N. conventions for 
many years, suffered a heart attack, 
coronary thrombosis, February 26 
and has since been in the Polyclinic 
hospital at Harrisburg. Latest re- 
port was that he was coming along 
well, being out on the sun porch 
in a wheel chair for forty minutes 
on Palm Sunday, and he hoped to 
be home for Easter. 
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We Have the Following 
IN QUANTITY 


Write for Quotations 


Clematis, Large-flowering, 4-in. pots. 
Buddleia, Charming, Hartwegi and 
Tle de France 


Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy and Bod- 


“SHRUBS 


Caragana Arborescens 

Cornus Alba Sibirica 

Cotoneaster Acutifolia 

Buckthorn Cathartica 

Honeysuckle Pink Tatarica 

Lilac, Common Purple and Persian 

Philadelphus, Grandiflorus, Pyrami- 
dal and Lemoinei 


TREES 


Ash, American Green and White 
Ash, European Mountain 

Birch, American White 

Elm, American 

Hackberry 

Poplars, Bolleana, Lombardy 
Willow, Niobe Weeping 

Red Lake Currant 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


(Wholesale Only) 
Lake City, Minn. 








Native Evergreens 


ILEX OPACA, American Holly 


4 tO 6 IMM cecccccccseces $5.00 per 1000 
S Gb BB BAM. coecessesseces 8.00 per 1000 
TSUGA CANADENSIS. Hemlock 

BQO 6 MM cccccccesccces 4.00 per 1000 
S$ te © BB ccccccescssess 6.00 per 1000 
CS Op O86 GOA. écccccescesees 8.00 per 1000 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 

2 to 3 ft.,branched........ 25.00 per 100 
3 to 6 ft., branched........ 40.00 per 100 


Shipping season closes May 15. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


MeMinnville, Tenn. 








APPLE TREES 


One and Two-year 
Eastern Shore Grown 
50 varieties. Let us quote 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — § imen LEver- 
greens, B&B — Hard it Trees — 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 

‘ines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











SQUARE AS 
OUR NAIVE 


L.P.BRICK 
*NURSERY * 
PAINESVILLE,OHIO 
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Certified Tree Experts 


Under consideration in the Con- 
necticut legislature is a bill practi- 
cally identical with the law recently 
passed in New Jersey authorizing a 
state bureau to issue a certificate to 
use the title “certified tree expert.” 
According to one of the men inter- 
ested in the passage of the New 
Jersey law, “the idea is to find out 
if a man is competent to diagnose 
tree ailments and prescribe for their 
treatment. There is nothing techni- 
cal or hard about this if an operator 
actually knows his business and is 
well grounded in the fundamentals 
of tree growth. It would, however, 
weed out the fellow who can trim 
and climb the best of them, but 
knows little or nothing else and who 
has set himself up in business as a 
tree expert.” 

The provision of the New Jersey 
law as to qualifications reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The certificate of ‘certified tree 
expert’ shall be granted by the bureau 
to any person who is (a) a citizen 
of the United States and who is a 
legal resident of the state of New 
Jersey, (b) who is over the age of 
21 years, and (c) who is of good 
moral character, and (d) who has 
had four years of college education 
preferably forestry or agriculture, or 
equivalent, or who, in the opinion 
of the bureau, has had sufficient pro- 
fessional experience in tree care so 
that in the judgment of the bureau 
the requirements of four years of 
college or equivalent education may 
be waived, or (e) who shall have con- 
tinuously for at least five years imme- 
diately preceding the date of his ap- 
plication been engaged in practice as 
a tree expert, (f) who shall have suc- 
cessfully passed examinations in the 
theory and practice of tree care, in- 
cluding such courses as botany, plant 
physiology, dendrology, entomology, 
plant pathology and agronomy.” 

The bureau of tree experts shall 
charge a fee of $10 for examination 
and certificate, with an annual re- 
newal fee of $5. Teeth are put in the 
act by making misuse of the title 
“certified tree expert” a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine not 
exceeding $500 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, or by both. 


Violations of canons of professional 
ethics to be set up by the bureau 
may be punished by suspension or 
revocation of the certificate. 

The New Jersey law is the result of 
five years’ work by the New Jersey 
Federation of Shade Tree Commis- 
sions. In 1935 the group sponsored 
a bill drafted under the leadership of 
Dr. Richard P. White, now A. A. N. 
secretary and then New Jersey plant 
pathologist and secretary of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference. In 
three successive sessions of the legis- 
lature the bill was introduced, but 
either failed of passage or of receiv- 
ing the governor's signature. But 
last year it was put on the statute 
books, and this spring the first exam- 
inations are being given. 

The bureau appointed by the state 
department of conservation and de- 
velopment to carry out the law is 
composed of Carl Bannwart, super- 
intendent of the Newark shade tree 
department for many years; Nelson 
T. Kessler, assistant state forester, 
and Winston E. Parker, who has 
been in private business for the past 
fifteen years at Moorestown. 





All kinds of 


Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, 
Roses, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 
ALL EXTRA GOOD DORMANT 
STOCK 
A Splendid Assortment of Nursery 


Stock in General 


Write tor Bulletin No. 2 for latest 
Grade Counts 


LAKE’S 


Shenandoah Nurseries 
Shenandoah, Iowa 





“We are prepared to fill and 
ship your orders promptly.” 
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AIRPORT AWARD. 


A contract of $116,935 for con- 
struction of additions to the Allen- 
town-Bethlehem airport, at Allen- 
town, Pa., has been awarded by the 
War Department to the Grand View 
Nurseries, Mount Vernon, N. Y.., as 
part of a national defense project. 

The Grand View Nurseries are op- 
erated by Anthony, James and 
Dominic Mirabelli. James Mirabelli 
will supervise the construction work. 
He is now in Allentown looking over 
the project. 

According to the terms of the con- 
tract, the Grand View Nurseries will 
construct additional runways for the 
existing airport. This construction 


CANADA RED 


The ultra achievement in rhubarb. 





Description: Dark red, clean in 
heart and up into leaf, as sturdy as 


MacDonald, grown from _ divisions 
only. 
Per 10 Per 100 
No. 1 ............$10.00 $85.00 
Medium .......... 7.50 65.00 


Other specialties: 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Minnesota New Apples and Plums 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


STILLWATER, MINNESOTA 
DEPT. R 








Write us for 
SPECIAL PRICES 


on 
Apples—Cherries, Sweet and Sour 
Peaches—Plum—Pear— Quince 
WE CAN SELL AT A PRICE 
THAT WILL BRING REAL 
PROFITS TO YOU. 
Send for our latest bulletin, just off the press. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. Since 1880 








DAPHNE CNEORUM 


100 
bt ea $4.00 $35.00 
oe eg 5 aa 5.00 45.00 
a 


rom 
LAYERS AND DIVISIONS 


$5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000. 
Boxing at cost. 


EDEN NURSERIES, EDEN, N. Y. 
U.S. Route @, Rate south of 





LAST CHANCE 


= HE OAKS, nice 1 and 2-yr. seedlings. 


6 to 12 ins., in varieties as follows: 


White Oak, Quercus alba. 
Red Oak, Quercus rubra. 
Willow Oak, Quercus Phellos. 


Priced at $4.00 per 1000. 
AZALEA alendulacea, Flame 


12 to 18 ins., clumps............- 6.00 per 100 
o 18 ins., clumps 90.58 0 


18 to 24 ins., clumps........++.-+ 12.00 per 1 
Azalea, Mixed Colors 

12 to 18 ins., L. O. .....---000- 2.00 per 100 

12 to 18 ins., clumps............- 5.00 per 100 


Please order what you want quick. 


O. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 
Taylor Perry, Mar. 


R. F. D.3 McMinnville, Tenn. 
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SCARFF’S 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Special Items for 
Immediate Shipment 

(Wire for quotation in larger quantities) 
Per 1000 

Cumberland Rasp., tips.......... $12.50 

Cumberland Rasp., bearing age... 25.00 

Cumberland Rasp., trans. No. 2... 20.00 

Logan and Black Beauty, tips.... 15.00 

PD WE, CRs. ccc ccecescecs 

Marcy (largest red) cee 





an 
Wilder Currants, 2-yr., No. 1..... 30.00 
HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE 
Honeysuckle, Hall's Japan, 
SUR wcacqcccoccoeteeuns $5.00 $45.00 
SFO. ccceccacescoseseses 3.00 25.00 


5000 lots and up—10% discount 


Send for Our Complete Price 
List to the Wholesale Trade 


W.N. Scarff’s Sons 
New Carlisle, Ohio 








Southern Headquarters 
for Cherry Trees 


We have a good supply of Sweet 
Cherry, all grades, and a few thou- 
sand 9/16-in. Montmorency left for 
spring delivery. 


Write us for special quotations. 


Washington Heights Nurseries 


Box 3065, Sta. A 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








FRUIT TREES 
Shrubs - Evergreens 


All in storage except Ever- 
greens. Write for circular. 
MAKE BIG SAVING. 


Maloney Bros. Co. 





WY. 








FRUIT TREES 


Apple, Pear, Quince, 2-yr. 
Apple, Pear, Cherry, 3-yr. 
Extra-nice Peach, 1-yr. 


EDWARD BACON & SON 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 








BOYSENBERRY 
PLANTS 
We Have Them. Let Us Quote You 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 








Fruit Trees, 2-yr., 11/16-in. and up. 
Apples, 15c Pears, 20c 
10,000 Multifiora Japonica, rooted cut- 

tings, de-eyed, $16. 00 pe per 1000. 


Write for list. 


J. Geraghty & Son Nursery 


Geneva, N. Y. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 

















work will include grading, paving, 
landscaping and installation of neces- 
sary drainage facilities. Included in 
new construction work at the airport 
are a paved runway 4,000 feet long 
and 150 feet wide and a landing strip 
4,200 feet long and 500 feet wide. 


NEW CHEMICAL USED 
TO CHECK PEACH BORER. 


Asserted to be more effective in 
controlling borers in peach trees than 
the standard materials now used, 
easier to apply and with less danger 
of injury to the tree and, above all, 
less expensive, a chemical widely used 
in grain fumigation is now advocated 
for use by peach growers by Dr. 
D. M. Daniel, entomologist at the 
New York state experiment station, 
at Geneva. 

The new material is an emulsion 
of a chemical known as ethylene di- 
chloride and potash fish-oil soap 
diluted with water and applied di- 
rectly to the tree regardless of age. 
It can be poured or sprayed about 
the base of the tree with equally good 
results and can be applied at a time 
when other orchard work is not press- 
ing. The last two weeks of April and 
the first week in May generally prove 
best for spring treatment, although 
the dates vary according to the sea- 
son. Spring treatment should not be 
regarded as taking the place of fall 
treatment, however. 

The chemical is more effective in 
cool weather than in hot weather, 
when it volatilizes rapidly, and can 
therefore be used later in the fall 
than can the old treatment with para- 
dichlorobenzene, which requires a 
soil temperature of 60 degrees or 
above to be effective. Ethylene di- 
chloride emulsion has given excellent 
control in western New York when 
applied as late as the middle of No- 
vember, for example. It appears to 
be safer on young trees as well as 
more effective than the so-called 
“crystal ring” treatment with the 
“P. D. B.,” states Dr. Daniel. 





NOW that C. Courtney Seabrook 
is manager of the Deerfield Packing 
Corp., engaged in freezing and can- 
ning vegetables and fruits, the man- 
agement of Koster Co., Inc., and 
Seabrook Bulb Gardens, Princeton, 
N. J., has been combined under 
Gerard Overdevest. 
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Items You May Need 


500 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 8 to 10 ft. 
200 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 1% to 


1%-in. 
1,000 Elm, Ame 8 to 10 ft. 
(root pruned 1939) 
700 Elm, American, 1\ Aa 1%-in. 
(root pruned 1939 







150 5 to6é ft. 
200 6to8 ft. 
175 8 to 10 ft. 


50 1% to 1%-in. 
300 + 2% to 38-in. 
1,000 » 3 to 3%-in. 
800 » 3% to 4-in. 
2,000 Norway, 4 to 4%-in. 


All ple transplanted, 7x7 ft. 
500 Willow, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. 
400 Willow, Thurlow, 10 to 12 ft. 
250 Willow, Thurlow, 1% to 2-in. 
1,000 Juniper, Pfitzer’s 18 to 24 ins. 
Sheared, compact. 
800 ~~ Pfitzer’s 2 to 2% ft. 
heared, compact. 
300 ae. Pfitzer’s, 2% to 3 ft. 
heared, compact. 
9,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., +4-in. 
14,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., #%-in. 
5,000 Montmorency Cherry, l-yr., y-Iin. 
1,300 Montmorency Cherry, l-yr., *&-in. 
8,000 Elberta Peach, % -i 
13,000 Elberta Peach, 4 -i 
9,000 Elberta Peach, 18 my 24 ins., strong 


A general list of other stock. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Indiana. JEst. 1875. 





I 
HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 
Newburgh Raspberry 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Manchurian Apricots 
Paradise Asparagus 
American Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT MINN. 
EEE 


Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY PLANTS 
GROWING for the WHOLESALE TRADE since 


our attractive 
Quotations before placing your order. 
The F. E. Schifferli & Son Nurseries 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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AT THE SPRING SHOWS. 


In California. 


From nurserymen’s exhibits at 
eastern shows, reported in the preced- 
ing issue, the spotlight turned later 
to those at Pacific coast events. 

The yearly show at San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., devoted principally to the 
citrus industry, has increased the 
proportions of the flower show to 
the point where it nearly equals the 
feature exhibits. 

Twin Cypress Nurseries, San Ber- 
nardino, used the theme “The Birth 
of a River” to develop an interesting 
exhibit. Mountain greenery, a rocky 
waterfall and a tiny stream were 
used with azaleas, rhododendrons, 
ferns, moss and primulas, the exhibit 
being fenced off with natural log 
posts and rails. 

Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, had 
a profuse planting of azaleas, camel- 
lias, citrus trees and evergreens about 
a center garden paved with ‘stones 
and having a garden gate and wall as 
a background. 

Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, 
used the motif “A Garden Shrine of 
Early California.” An _ indirectly 
lighted niche in a garden wall held a 
Madonna figure. The exhibit was 
fence-enclosed, with ivy vines, a brick 
walk and the plantings of bulbs and 
annuals. 

Allen Nurseries, Colton, landscaped 
a front garden and doorway. A 
California sycamore set beside a 
shallow rocky pool was enhanced by 
plantings of azaleas. An espalier 
treatment of Podocarpus sinensis was 
used for a background balanced by 
eugenias, and other plantings included 
small citrus trees and camellia bushes. 
The lawn was planted to Dichondra 
repens, with a border of Diosma 
ericoides. 

The Frank Hunt Nursery, San 
Bernardino, developed a pool, with 
sunken lighting and water lilies, sur- 
rounded by a green bamboo fence, 
banked with cymbidiums, ferns and 
banana trees. Yellow azaleas were 
interspersed with white. 

Anthony Bros.’ outdoor living 
room, centered by a stone fireplace 
and barbecue, was bordered with 
massed corners of pink azaleas. 

Kramer Bros., Upland, had an early 
California garden spot, using some 
colorful accessories. A tiled walk, 
leading to the central scenic feature, 


was banked with plantings of azaleas 
and potted plants. 

City Nurseries of Redlands, Inc., 
Redlands, placed a garden bench in 
a frame of greenery, facing a sundial, 
to which led a tiled walk. A border 
of annuals and lilies completed a 
spring garden. 

Del Amo Nurseries, Compton, and 
Blanding Nursery, Santa Ana, fur- 
nished the shrubs for a garden setting 
featuring a barbecue and a pool, the 
rockwork being put in by Anthony 
Bros. In the volcanic rock setting 
were plantings of succulents and 
cyclamens, while bordering the elon- 
gated pool were ferns, kalanchoés, 
irises, acacias, azaleas, strelitzias and 
a velvety lawn, with a background of 
evergreens and sycamores. 

At the southern California show, 
held March 13 to 15 at the Fannie 
E. Morrison Horticultural Center, in 
Brookside park, Pasadena, about half 
of the exhibits were in the open this 
year. The extensive plantings of 
shrubs and trees for background gave 
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the nursery exhibits a more pleasing 
setting than formerly. Coolidge 
Rare Plant Gardens, Ltd., Pasadena, 
had a garden floored with fine turf 
about a circular fountain. Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, massed blooming 
azaleas and camellias against tropical 
greenery in a lavish display. Rust 
Nurseries, Pasadena, set off many 
flowering plants with tropical foliage. 
Wilcox Nurseries, Montebello, fea- 
tured camellias, azaleas and ivy in 
an outdoor garden. Liljenwall © 
Donovan, Inc., Pasadena, had a low 
planting of jasmines and azaleas 
against a background of larger shrubs. 
L. B. Merrick, Whittier, featured St. 
Augustine grass as a valuable adjunct 
to southern California gardens. 


At Portland, Ore. 


At the spring flower show at Port- 
land, Ore., March 31 to April 1, spon- 
sored by the Men’s Garden Club, the 
sweepstakes prize in the garden divi- 
sion was won by Lewis & Simpson, 
Troutdale, Ore., in the professional 





JUNIPERUS 
PFITZERIANA 


Per 100 Per 1000 


6 to 9 ins., once 

I» dccssreccctene) $7.00 $ 55.00 
9 to 12 ins., twice 

ES 12.00 100.00 
2Y4-in. pots .......... 10.00 80.00 


THUJA BAKERI 


Per 100 Per 1000 

10 to 15 ins., once 
trans. 
2'4-in. pots ...... 


A. PASTOR 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


4013 Lennox Blvd. Inglewood, Cal. 


$55.00 


---- 9.00 75.00 


PFITZER'S JUNIPERS 


B&B Each Per 16 
OD 60 BS GOR. cccccccvocveed $1.15 $10.00 
Se GP ee Ee cecveeressenes 1.30 §612.00 
7 Or a caecenseeeuees 2.00 19.00 
Se Oe OD csesccncsevecs 2.50 24.00 
OE Saal 29.00 


Write for prices on large quantities. 


CHINESE ELM 


Per 100 Per 1000 Per 10000 


O te 88 Oieic ccs cece $3.00 25.00 
12 to 18 ins..... $0.55 4.50 40.00 
18 to 24 ins . 85 8.00 70.00 
. a. See 1.30 11.00 “— 
RUSSIAN OLIVE 
12 to 18 ins..... $0.80 $6.00 $56.00 
18 to 24 ins..... 1.05 7.90 75.00 
SW @ Pw cscs 1.25 10.00 95.00 


SEND FOR OUR WHOLESALE PRICE 
LIST. 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 


Yankton, 8S. Dak. 








A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Kanzan Flowering Cherry 
Mountain Ash 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 








CHINESE AMERICAN 
HYBRID ELM 


Well branched, heavily rooted, pruned 
and well developed trees. 


Per 100 

SOD BO cccscccessccsbccéucesd $40. 
B Co 10 BR. wcccccccccccccsccccces 50.00 

CHINESE ELM 

Pruned and well developed trees 
B Qe 6S BR cccccescccecccssceses $25.00 
SOe OR. wecncsaccescascncsasae Ge 
OS GO BO Ge cccneesccesescencasons 45.00 


All trees dormant before November 


blizzard. 
Prices f.o.b. Sioux Falls, S. D 


N. 0. Monserud Nurseries 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 





Propagators & Growers 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write today for descriptive Whole- 
sale Trade List of evergreens. Many 
varieties, both old and new, listed. 


No packing charge, and shippin 


costs are prepaid on lining-out stoc 
to any point in the United States. 
Wholesale Only 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 











Thanks to our many friends, we are 
now completely sold out of roses for 
We wish to express our 
appreciation for their patronage. 


this season. 


We will be in a position to furnish 
an even larger and better crop for 
the 1941-42 season. 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 












California Field-grown Parse 


ROSEBUSHES Ge 


Dependable 4 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 


North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 
WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 
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section, with F. Lietz, Portland, run- 
ner-up. 

The Oregon Landscape Association 
did much to help make the exhibit a 
success. The Wilson Landscape Co., 
Portland, set up a display of orna- 
mentals in a naturalistic setting. Ed- 
gar L. Kline, Oswego, Ore., had a fine 
exhibit of many kinds of lilies. The 
Swiss Floral Co., Portland, had an 
impressive display. H. N. Rosser 
showed some fine shrubs and other 
ornamentals. Howard Weed had 
irises; Rhodella Nursery, camellias; 
Carl Starker Gardens, nursery mate- 
rial; Beaver Creek Nursery, ornamen- 
tals; U. S. Espalier Nursery, espalier 
fruit trees; West Hills Landscape Co., 
rock garden, and N. Radovich Nurs- 
ery, rhododendrons. The Tree Peony 
Gardens, Hillsboro, Ore., staged a dis- 


play of immense blooms. 
At Detroit. 


The eighteenth annual Michigan 
flower and garden show, April 5 to 
12 in Convention Hall, Detroit, con- 
tained several interesting exhibits by 
nurserymen, in addition to the varied 
displays of private estates and garden 
clubs, while the florists’ arrangements 
were more numerous than previously. 

The Greening Nursery Co., Mon- 
roe, again had a northern woods 
scene. This year it showed the woods 
as they look in winter, with snow- 
covered ground, wild life and frozen 
streams. The same scene was dupli- 
cated as it would appear in spring. 
with the trees in full flower and leaf, 
with birds, with flowers in bloom and 
with the stream running on its course. 
The idea was cleverly and artistically 
carried out. 

A formal terraced rock garden was 
constructed by the Monroe Nursery, 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe. 
Running water and pools were filled 
with water plants. Interspersed with 
rocks were small varicolored plants. 
On the rock terrace were large speci- 
men rhododendrons and other flow- 
ering shrubs. 

A rose garden in the modernistic 
manner was staged by the Pontiac 
Nursery Co., Romeo. In the center 
of the beds was a design of flagstone 
centered by a blue pool. Heavy metal 
figures were placed around the pool, 
with a large blossoming cherry tree. 

Martin Loeffler designed his gar- 
den around an outdoor fireplace. This 
setting was complete, with picnic fur- 
niture placed against a background of 
flowering trees bordered with flowers 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 


We thank our many customers for 
their liberal patronage this past sea- 
son and are now offering our usual 
complete line for 1941-1942. 


Flowering, Ornamental and Shade 
Trees and Shrubs 


Specializing in 
Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
—Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 


Ash — Norway and Schwedler Maples 
—Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 


logue sent on request. 


Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 








PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY C0. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





Our Spring shipments have now 
all been completed, and we are 
now concentrating our efforts 
on the production of even better 


material for next season. 
Our Advance Price List is now 
ready and available on request. 


x *k* kK kK * 








CHINESE ELM SEED 


Have you ordered your needs yet? 
We are now booking orders for de- 
livery as soon as seed is gathered. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 














ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 











Rich & Sons Nursery 


Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 


Ornamental Trees Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 
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of Fine Quality 
We Specialize in Domestic 


and Imported Turf Grasses 


Ask for samples and prices 
Also free subscription to Lawn Care 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE + OHIO 
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Have you received Dreer’s New 
Wholesale Catalogue for 1941? If 
not write for your free copy to- 


day. You will find it helpful 


throughout the year. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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all in yellow shades. Flagstone paths 
ran through the garden. 


In Other Parts. 


At Chicago, the Navy Pier show, 
March 28 to April 5, was composed 
principally of garden club and flo- 
rists’ exhibits. The larger garden 
effects were staged by organizations, 
such as the panoramic display of 
azaleas by the North Shore branch 
of the National Association of Gar- 
deners, the study in wild crab apple, 
plum and hawthorn trees by the 
American Gardeners’ Association and 
the woodland setting about a small 
stone waterfall by the University 
Horticultural Society. 

At the spring show at Toronto, 
Ont., March 25 to 29, rose gardens 
were staged by the Endean Nurseries 
and H. E. Reed & Sons. Other 
groups were included by the Sun- 
ningdale Nurseries and Edward 
Webb & Sons. 

Staged less than ten weeks after 
its proposal, the display of the “Gar- 
dens of Americas” at Dallas, Tex., 
March 29 was a codperative effort. 
J. O. Lambert, Jr., of the Lambert 
Landscape Co., received due credit 
for a distinctive piece of work, as 
general chairman of the committee 
in charge. Ten feature gardens occu- 
pied a space of 85x400 feet in the 
center of the Fair Park automobile 
building. Local nursery and land- 
scape men who joined in a codpera- 
tive display were A. K. Galloway, 
Home Service Co., Lang Floral & 
Nursery Co., Ramsbottom Landscape 
Co., Farber Nursery Co., Texas Nurs- 
ery, Van Valkenburgh & Vogel, 
B. E. Williams Floral & Nursery Co. 
and Wynne B. Woodruff. 


Correction. 


Through an error in the photog- 
rapher’s labeling, the illustration at 
the top of page 6 of the April 1 
issue was titled to indicate it as the 
garden of the Cherry Hiil Nurseries 
at the New England flower show. 
This illustration actually was of the 
naturalistic garden staged by the 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Box- 
ford, Mass., an exhibit so outstand- 
ing that it was awarded the gold 
medal of the Horticultural Society 
of New York as the most beautiful 
exhibit in the show, the pewter 
trophy of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of agriculture for the best com- 
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PEAT . 


_ 
5. MOSS 


Lighthouse-Brand Peat Moss is 





washed by water, vacuum 
cleaned, machine processed from 
bog to bale, absorbs up to 19 
times its weight in water! Light- 
house-Brand Peat Moss is pure 
sphagnum moss packed in ven- 
eer-sided bales, comes from an 
American bog, and laboratory 
tests prove it far superior to im- 
ported moss! 


DEALERS: 


. write for interesting sales 
plan to introduce “Lighthouse” 
horticultural peat moss. 


WILBUR-ELLIS CO. 


548 Central Building, Seattle 
EEE NS Mag 





WHILE YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT 


mailing a circular or special list 
to move surplus stock in time, 
an advertisement in the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


would carry your offer to trade 
buyers quickly and at less cost— 
and you may be sure it will be 
seen and read. 


One-cent postage would cost 
$45 to reach our 4,500 readers. 


But a full-page ad costs but 
$60; one-half page, $30; other 
spaces in proportion. 


Note how others use this means 


to turn their stock into cash. 
Now is the time for action! 


Forms for May 1 issue will close 
April 25. 








LAWN GRASS SEED 


Select Recleaned 


100 Ibs. 
Velvet Lawn Mixture............ $18.00 
Kentucky Bluegrass, extra-fine... 19.00 
Redtop, fancy silver seed........ 10.50 
American Rye Grass..........- 6.00 


Kentucky Bluegrass and Velvet Lawn, 
packed in 112-Ib. bags. 


A. H. HUMMERT SEED CO. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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mercial exhibit and the gold medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. 


PLAN LOS ANGELES SHOW. 


The nurserymen of the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute 
have agreed to landscape the model 
home and furnish horticultural ex- 
hibits at the home show scheduled 
for June 6 to 15, at the Pan-Pacific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. A commit- 
tee for the flower show has been ap- 
pointed, including Robert Gibbs, 
H. J. Scherer, L. B. Merrick, Tom 
Edwards, Kenneth Bishop, Jess Watt, 
Walter Sheetz and Opal Scarbor- 
ough. The entire central portion of 
the building will be laid out by 
Walter Sheetz, individual growers 
taking certain areas. 


NEW OREGON LAWS. 


Under the new Oregon nursery 
law, SB 127, which was signed by 
the governor March 7, the license 
fee schedule will be changed at the 
beginning of the new license year, 
September 1. Under the new law, 
dealers will pay a flat $10 fee, in- 
stead of fees based on volume of 
sales as before. 

The new law provides one sales 
outlet for each grower; growers who 
do not use their nursery as a sales 
place are entitled to one sales yard 
without payment of additional license 
fee. Otherwise each place of busi- 
ness for a dealer or a grower must be 
licensed. 

The so-called fumigatorium bill, 
upon which favorable action was 
given, provides for fumigatorium 
equipment for experimental work at 
Oregon State College and is im- 
portant because it offers promise for 
development of methods of fumiga- 
tion which will release quarantine 
stock from infested districts under 
certificate of fumigation when ex- 
perimental data show that the treat- 
ment makes such movement safe. 

A $10,000 appropriation for the 
biennium for investigation of cultural 
practices and methods of control of 
diseases and insect pests of nursery 
stock by the state college experiment 
station was also approved by the 
legislature. Nurserymen had hoped 
to see $12,000 appropriated for this 
purpose. 
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CORONA 


Hand Made Tools 
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GARDEN 
CLIPPER 
No. 17 

Nickel ......$1.50 


Plain ..........$1.35 


CALKINS 
PRUNER 
No. 8 Regular 
Nickel ........$2.95 
No. 800 “Pro”. 


Guaranteed the’ 


finest pruner 
made. 


Nickel ..... $3.7 


FLORIST 
SHEAR 
No. 5. 
Nickel ........$1.50 
A favorite with 
flower growers for 
years— 


NOW YOU CAN GET THE TOOLS 
EXPERTS USE AND RECOMMEND 


The largest Southern California nurseries use and recommend CORONA 
TOOLS. You too will never be satisfied with anything less. Sent prepaid upon 


receipt of price if your dealer does not yet stock them. 


CORONA CLIPPER CO. 
CORONA, CALIF. 


Dealers: The handsome display case above free with initial assortment of 8 tools 











REASONS WHY YOU SHOU) USE 
HORMODIN POWDERS 


Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


No.1 HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general-purpose powder. De- 
signed to root carnations, roses, and many 
other house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


No.2 HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


_ Prepared specially for propagating 
many of the woody and semi-woody types 
of plants. 


NO.3 HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 

Prepared specially for propagatin 
many of the evergreens and dormant leat. 
less cuttings. 


pound tin of 


Be sure to ask your dealer for the 


HORMODIN POWDERS 


Best suited for your purpose 


TREATMENT AND COST 


The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. 

The cost is small. For example: the one 
Hormodin Powder No. 1 
costs only $3.00. It is estimated that each 
ounce will treat about 2500 cuttings of 
average size. 


THE RESULTS 





Booklet on request 


MERCK & CO. Inc. . Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York « Philadelphia « St. Louis « In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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FOR POSITIVE CONTROL OF RED SPIDER AND EGGS Ye 


da 
page” 


Cyclonox 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., INC., 


o> sOU Bu, 





control. 


CyclonoX, a patented Niagara formula, is 
sure destruction to red spider. One appli- 
cation of CyclonoX, sprayed on the ever- 
greens when the red spider appears, is 
usually all that is required for complete 


Use Niagara CyclonoX. . . the quick killing 
spray on your evergreens. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 








SEEK FRUIT GROWERS’ AID. 


Southwestern fruit growers met 
at St. Joseph, Mo., recently, on the 
invitation of Prof. T. J. Talbert, 
president of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society, to study the situation 
which has developed as a result of 
the freeze which did such damage 
the week of November 11, 1940. 

The effects of this freeze were felt 
from Sioux City, Ia., to Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, and from the Illinois 
river westward over Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, western Illinois, part of 
Arkansas and Kansas. 

Injuries varied from a complete 
kill of apple, peach, plum and cherry 
trees, in some localities, to bud in- 
juries in others. 

A committee consisting of T. J. 
Talbert, Missouri; B. S. Pickett, 
Iowa; Gove Porter, Nebraska, and 
George Kinkead, Kansas, was ap- 
pointed to go to Washington, where 
it was joined by Lloyd C. Stark and 
Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo. These 
men laid before Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard and others a re- 
quest for an allocation of funds to 
pay for the removal of dead and 
badly damaged trees, and for a long- 
time loan at a low rate of interest 
to be used in planting and caring for 
new orchards up to the age of 10 
years. They received many promises 
of help from the department and 
from senators and representatives, 
although the plan will take time to 
work out as it does not fit into any 
of the present setups. 

Another bit of business done by 
the above-mentioned committee was 
to have apples placed on the menu 
of both the army and the navy, each 
soldier and sailor to have an apple 
a day and to receive assurance that 
apples are to be placed where they 
may be purchased at any time. 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 


wean \sse 











176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Two hundred and _ twenty-six 
bushels of apples were delivered to 
the house and senate of Kansas dur- 
ing the recent session of the legisla- 
ture. Oranges and candy bars were 
also provided, but apples were the 
preferred fruit—a good way to ad- 
vertise Kansas apples! 

The Bennett Greenhouses, Clin- 
ton, Mo., formerly known as the 
Martinville Greenhouse, have con- 
structed a new greenhouse on the 
highway. 

Dill & Sparks Nursery is the 
name of a new establishment at Buh- 
ler, Kan. E. Dill, who also operates 
a nursery at Great Bend, Kan., is the 
manager. 

Scott Wilmore, of the W. W. Wil- 
more Nursery, Denver, Colo., who 
suffered a badly broken leg several 
weeks ago, is mending rapidly, being 
able to get around on crutches now. 

Arbor day in Kansas was observed 
by a special program over station 
KSAC, Manhattan, in which Gov- 
ernor Ratner gave the principal ad- 


i ~ 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





dress. Nurserymen were accorded 
some attention, as well as women’s 
clubs and forestry projects. 

The state junior chamber of com- 
merce sponsored a state tree-planting 
campaign, which was climaxed on 
Arbor day, the result of which was 
the planting of several hundred 
thousand seedlings. 

The following contractors sub- 
mitted low bids and have been 
awarded contracts for the roadside 
improvement work on the projects 
shown at the letting which was held 
in the governor's office at Lincoln, 
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Neb., February 20: Projects 41 (7), 
41B (4) and 259B (4), Platte Val- 
ley Construction Co., Grand Island, 
Neb. Projects 64A (6) and 139A 
(6), Grover Haring, Kearney, Neb. 
Projects 315A (4), 315B (3) and 
315B (4), A. E. Trowbridge, Colum- 
bus, Neb. 

Gus Guggisberg, after thirteen 
years on the McPherson Daily Re- 
publican, is leaving to engage in the 
nursery business at Newton, Kan. 
Fellow employees made news by 
combining a stork shower with the 
farewell party they gave him in the 
back shop, presenting the honor 
guest, a prospective father, with all 
the baby fixings that are usually pre- 
sented to the mother in such a situa- 
tion. 

The Kansas industrial develop- 
ment commission has appropriated 
$1,000 in prize money for a 4-H club 
tree-planting program, details of 
which are being worked out in the 
state 4-H office at Manhattan. 

Willie J. Heckler has started a 
nursery business at Indianola, Miss. 

A new nursery has been estab- 
lished at Lone Oak, Tex., by Howard 
Fortenberry. 





BROWN BROS. CO. MOVES. 


Brown Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has moved the main office head- 
quarters to a century-old adobe build- 
ing on the farms on Whalen road, 
Penfield, N. Y., where extensive dis- 
play gardens are maintained. Pack- 
ing and shipping departments will 
operate this spring only at the ware- 
house, at 760 Merchants road, 
Rochester. Mail address will be Box 
34, Brighton Station, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Adams Nursery, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
—"Better Plants for New England,” a 
descriptive catalogue of ornamentals for 
landscaping, well printed in readable type 
and handsomely illustrated, partly in color. 
44 pages and cover, 734x10Y inches. 

Cottage Gardens, Lansing, Mich.— 
Price list of general nursery stock, 28 
pages, 4x9 inches. 


Buckley Nursery Co., Buckley, Wash. 
—Retail catalogue offering ornamentals, 
fruits and nuts, 24 pages, 734x10%4 
inches. 


Eddie Nurseries, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
Wash.—Retail price list of northern- 
grown roses, 16 pages, 4x9 inches. 


Bowie Landscape Service, Philadelphia, 
a.—Descriptive price list of alpines and 
perennials, 16 pages and cover, mimeo- 
graphed, 7x81 inches. 
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to insects. 





cation. 


O-WEST 


WEEVIL BAIT 








SOLD AND USED 
SUCCESSFULLY FOR 
OVER 12 YEARS 


GO-WEST 


@ WEEVILS THAT ATTACK TAXUS, ORNAMENTALS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 


@ CUTWORMS, EARWIGS, SOW BUGS, SNAILS, SLUGS 
=. GO-WEST patented bait is 


Remains in moist edible condition and 
retains killing properties for many days after appli- 


REPORTS OF 90-95% 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Nurserymen, Green- 
house Men, Truck Gardeners and Tree Experts use and 
recommend GO-WEST because they have found it 
safe, sure and easy to use. 


ECONOMICAL — MOISTURE DOES NOT 


Broadcast about 100 lbs. to the acre. 
generally sufficient. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS NOW! 
Available in 10-lb. and 50-Ib. sizes 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
3415 Milton Ave., 


WEEVIL 
BAIT 


Kills 


extremely attractive 


KILL 


DESTROY EFFECTIVENESS 
One baiting 








Inquire From 


Columbus, Ohio 








lem economically and effectively. 


Leaves a glossy finish on foliage. 


“GARDEN VOLC 


oil 
wetting agent. An ideal insecticide. 


when used regularly at 1-800 dilution. 


“GREENOL” 


1-800 dilution. 









NURSERYMEN ARE 
SIMPLIFYING THEIR 
PEST CONTROL WITH 


Four products will solve your spray prob- 


“NURSERY VOLCK” #23325 


“foliage” oil emulsion that can be used on 
most tender plants all through the season. 


“* A summer 
‘ , . com- 
bined with an active form of nicotine plus a 


“EXTRAX” has given effective 
control of many different insects 


A new general pur 
—combines with “ 


When you use these “ORTHO” Sprays you are assured of p Tr 
chemical balance (safety) and economy. Keep a stock of “O oO” 
Sprays on hand. Sell them to your customers. You can develop a 
profitable accessory business this way. 


Buy from your dealer or write to 







crane uid copper fungicide and spreader 
." Has given splendid results at 








CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 


Richmond, Calif 





Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Va.—"‘Planting Guide,” retail de- 
scriptive catalogue of nursery stock, well 
illustrated, partly in color, 40 pages and 
cover, 734x10% inches. 

Perennial Nurseries, Painesville, O.— 
Trade list of perennials, 12 pages and 
cover, 6x9 inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 2, dated 
March 29, offers complete assortment of 
nursery stock, 72 pages, 6x9! inches. 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia—Trade bulletin No. 2, dated 
April 1, of complete line of nursery stock, 
64 pages and cover, 6x9! inches. 

Brown Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.— 
Retail price list of complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, 64 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.— 


Elizabeth, N. J 


Wholesale price list of general nursery 
stock, 8 pages, circular form, 9x12 inches. 

Shoreway Nursery, Glassboro, N. J.— 
Wholesale catalogue of rock plants and 
perennials, 24 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 





ARTHUR L. PALMGREN, Glen- 
view, Ill., lectured April 1 on shrubs 
before the Highland Park Men's 
Club. 


BULBS in flower in the gardens 
of the California Nursery Co., Niles, 
Cal., have been attracting many 
visitors. About 100,000 bulbs in 
more than 400 varieties were in- 
cluded in the display. 





ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 





BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 












SIBERIAN FLOWERING CRAB 


One of the prettiest flowering crabs. 
Hardiest of them all. Very fragrant, 
large, early spring blossoms. Red buds, 
flowers pink and white. Plant extensive- 
ly as specimen lawn trees, or along drives 
and walks, on home lawns and public 
grounds. 

Size Per10 Per26 Per 100 

3 to 4 ft., br..$2.00 $3.50 $12.50 

2to 38 ft. br.. 4 2. 

18 to 24 in., br.. 1.00 1.75 5.00 

Send for lst of Newest Plant Intro- 
ductions of Prof. N. E. Hansen and 
Carl A. Hansen. 


MALUS BACCATA 


Hardiest Apple Root Stock Known 


Sizes and Grades Per 1000 
%-in. and up, br., heavy......... 0.00 
\%-in. and = straight, heavy.. 17.50 
No. 1, 3/16 to %-in., strong....... 15.00 
No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16- in., strong..... 12.50 
No. 3, about 2/16-im. ..........55 10.00 


5% discount and free packing for cash 
with order. 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 
BROOKINGS, S. DAK. 











SHRUBS FOR SALE! 


Per 100 


Red Dogw ¥ 
——_ i. 7 seeepeqenece 15.00 


on. SEREPTS Morrowi, 4 to 5 ft.. : 18.00 
Amoor ow eth Privet, 


12 to Dh etvencvescsececees 3.00 
18 to 3 —y SeESSCeSeseeresces 4.00 
Dw OP DG cs cssvvcuceseccsceses 5.00 
DUP OG. cntuneeccieteséctces 8.00 


All Privet heavy branched. 
Packing charge extra. 


HIGHLAND PARK NURSERY 


Otto Matzinger, Prop. Sterling, Tl. 











UTAH SUPPLIES TREES. 


Seedling and transplant forest 
trees will be distributed this year for 
the twelfth season from the nursery 
located on the University of Utah 
campus at Logan, as a codperative 
project under the Clarke-McNary 
law. Distribution figures are small 
compared to those of some other 
states, having gradually risen to 131,- 
473 last year, while this year about 
300,000 seedlings and transplants are 
available for distribution. 


Only eleven species are propagated 
for large-scale distribution, includ- 
ing green ash, eastern red cedar, 
Siberian elm, black locust, thornless 
honey locust, Russian olive, Siberian 
pea tree, ponderosa pine, blue spruce, 
black walnut and golden willow. 
The average price to the farmer has 
been from $1 to $3 per hundred 
trees, including packing and shipping 
charges. 





NEW CALIFORNIA ALMOND. 


Twenty years of skilled scientific 
work are behind the Jordanolo al- 
mond, now being introduced in Cali- 
fornia to compete with the Jordan 
almonds imported from the Malaga 
grape district in Spain for use in 
confectionery—particularly as sugar- 
coated nuts. 

The University of California and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture have codperated in al- 
mond breeding—a succession of men 
from the university working with 
Milo N. Wood, of the department. 
After twenty years of work Mr. 
Wood feels they have been extra- 
fortunate to get a new almond as 
good as Jordanolo so early in the 
breeding program. 

Work started in 1920, but included 
three preliminary years of assembling 
and studying stock before making the 
first cross. To get a Jordan-type al- 
mond for California the breeders did 
not try to improve the Jordan. In- 
stead they crossed two California 
varieties, each with many good quali- 
ties, and out of a large group of seed- 
lings found the Jordanolo and one 
other of high quality when the first 
trees fruited in 1927. 

Then came twelve years of orchard 
testing and tests of the nuts by con- 
fectioners—bearing, pollination, har- 
vesting, shelling, blanching, dipping. 
The Jordanolo passed. 

Dealers estimate that the premium 
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price market for which this particular 
almond was bred will want at least 
2,000 tons of nuts a year, and that 
any surplus would surpass the best 
varieties now sold for home use as 
edible nuts. Stock was released to the 
trade in 1939. 

Almonds are almost self-sterile and 
to set a good crop must be pollinated 
by other varieties. Bearing trees 
bloom over rather a long period and 
may need pollen from a succession 
of varieties. Mr. Wood says that 
another example of good luck with 
the Jordanolo is that it interpollinates 
successfully with two of the commer- 
cial varieties now grown in California, 
I.X.L. and Ne Plus Ultra. 


HELP WANTED 


Man over 35 years of age with knowl- 
edge of nursery stock, maintenance and 
practices; capable of handling men. 





TOWSON NURSERIES, INC., 
TOWSON, MD. (Near Baltimore). 








HELP WANTED 


A California nursery needs a compe- 
tent budder and grafter, particularly on 
roses. Apply giving experience and 
wages asked. 

Address No. 186, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced landscape salesman by well estab- 
lished Virginia nursery. Permanent position with 
opportunity for advancement for person of ability 
Send references and samples of work and state 
salary desired in first letter. Address No. 183, 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








HELP WANTED 


Established nursery, 35 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, wants reliable nursery salesman who thor- 
oughly understands the business; also with knowl- 
edge of floral designing; middle age, married, 
good personality; meet public. Good opportunity 
for right man—one that will show an interest in 
his work; no others need apply. Write full par- 
ticulars and references in first letter. Address 
No. 184, care of American Nurseryman. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Nurserymen, orchardists and florists, to sell the 
best established, best advertised line of sprayers 
in territories conveniently served from their own 
nurseries or greenhouses. Liberal commissions 
should net several hundred dollars per year to 
the right men. 


Address C. E. pate. President, 403 State 
Ave., Harrison, 








FOR SALE 


Nursery business near Portland, Ore. 


Address No. 185, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE 


Quantity of used Cypress hotbed sash, 
size 3x6 feet, glazed and painted, No. 1 
condition. Priced very reasonably. State 
quantity desired. 

UNITED BAG CO. 
302 Eighth St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Phone 9016 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


20 cents per line, 
each insertion 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


1000 Ibs. Kentucky Coffee Beans. Also other 
seeds. 
Schroeder Bros. Nursery Co., Granite City, Il. 
MAGNOLIA GLAUCA 


3 ft. 
3 ON EWELL NURSERIES, 
Painesville, 0. 


To Exchange—Azalea Mollis seedlings, 1% to 3 
ins., $2.00 per 100. May delivery. ant Ever- 
green oe ~ and Norway Spruce seedlings. 

F. G. Edwards Nurseries, West Lafayette, 0. 


PEONIES, IRISES AND HEMEROCALLIS. 
Spring shipments 
Quality stock. Attractive prices. 
Send for large wholesale catalogue, free. 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, 0 
PANSY PLANTS. 
Improved Swiss Giants, strong, stocky plants, 
from a choice selected strain, 50 per 1000 


THOMAS J. FOWLER, 
Williamstown, Mass. 








1000 2 to 











Stratton Rd., 


BEARING-SIZB APPLE TREES. 
5-yr., twice transplanted specimen trees, suited 
for both ornamental and home orchard planting. 
In assorted varieties, 7 to 8 ft., $10.00 per 10, 
$90.00 per 100. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


HARDY FERNS 

dwarf, 6c. Dablias, Daisies, 
Peonies, blooming size, 
2h. 








Tall, medium, 
Hemerocallis, Phlox, 6c; 
any color, 20c; Wayzata Strawberries, 
Complete general stock; must be moved. 

STRAND NURSERY CO., 
Taylors Falls, Minn. 


Taxus Media Hattieldii, potted 1939, 2%- tn. .28he 
Taxus Media Hicksii, potted . 2%-in...... 1 
Taxus Cusp. Nana, potted 1939, GBsccccese 
Taxus Cuspidata, ‘transplanted 193 pesevevecs 
Viburnum Opulus, 18 to 24 “7 S to 5 br.... 
Viburnum Lentago, 18 to 24 i ? 
Fothergilla Major, 8 to 12 ine, "bib in. pots. ..10¢ 
Van der Voet Nursery, Taunton, Mass. 


DOUBLE- he pom oo PBACH. 








ed and white. 
Tied 10 in a bundle. 
S 00 6 Beet. cccccoccccccce Coceccecccccece «+-50e 
B OD © Gaebecccccccccccccccesccecccacesecces 85c¢ 
3 to 4 a peecececece coccee coccccccccocccccee 


@ GD Beth cc0cencecesensece+ecee 
VESTAL & SON, LITTLE ROCK, ARE. 


Choice Evergreens from 2%-in. pots 100 1000 
Woodwardii (Globe), 5 to ae ns : my ty 4 











Pyramidalis (Pyr. Arb.), 50 60 
Plitzeriana Juniper, 4 to é . 10.00 95.00 
Sabina (Savin) Juniper, 5 to 7 ins... 8.00 75.00 
Depressa Plum. (Andorra), 7 to 9 ins. 9.00 85.00 
Depressa Plum. (Andorra), ps to 7 ins. 8.00 70.00 
Hibernica (Irish Juniper), 7 to 9 ins. 8.50 80.00 
Taxus Capitata (upright), 5 to 7 ins.. 8.00 75.00 
Taxus Cuspidata (spreader), 4 to 6 ins. 6.50 60.00 
The Buckeye Floral Sales Co., Springfield, 0. 





500,000 CHINESE E 
6 to 12 ins., 


Price per 1000: $2.50; 12 to 18 
ins., $3.95; 18 to 24 ins., $6.40; 24 to 30 ins., 
$10.00. Price per each: 2 to $ ft., 2c; 3 to 4 ft., 


3'%c; 4 to 5 ft., 5e; 5 to 6 ft., 15c: 6 to 8 ft., We: 
8 to 10 ft., 35c. 

Flowering Willow, beautiful pink-orchid blos- 
goms through the summer, 3 to 4 ft., 15c; 
4 to 5 ft., 20c. 

Cash. F.o.b, Lubbock. 
TEXAS FLORAL CO., 















Lubbock, Tex. 
NURSERY STOCK. 100 1000 
Red Barberry, 1-yr......cccccceses $2.00 $15.00 
Hemlock, transpl., 2 yr., 4to6ins.. 5.00 40.00 
Transpl., 8-yr., 6 to 9 ins........ 7.00 60.00 
Transpl., 4-yr., 9 to 12 ins....... 11.00 100.00 
Syringa vulgaris, én staukienes 8.00 25.00 
ot ag Re epteepapesaentee 2.50 20.00 
Thuja oce., 5-yr. transpl., 8 to 12 ins. 6.00 50.00 
Pinus Mugho, $-yr................. 2.50 20.00 
Biota orientalis, etn ieteundbeaies 1.50 10.00 
Np 5 seeaetehetenlaiiessssisiagsass 5.00 40.00 
Grafts from t 

Abies, in variety........... - ooce RD ascses 
Japanese papicn jadameianiatl . 22.50 200.00 
Aristolochia Sipho ............... 20.00 ...... 
Cornus, in a... .1 bdckebebensene 22.50 200.00 
in variety” celia bihilladii eck tian . 25.00 225.00 
teers . 22.50 200.00 
in | NOeMny npeeesecsecten 25.00 225.00 

tusa, in variet - 20.00 

Thuja, in variety.:.......... a 20.00 

ga, in y ateascocpesceese 30.00 





omplete list on “Ny 
VERKADE 8 NURSERIES, WAYNE, N. J. 


WANTED. 

RED CEDAR SEEDLINGS. 
10,000 1-yr. seedlings. 
DONEWELL NURSERIES, 
ainesville, 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 





4-yr., transplanted, peavey soamenes, 2 to 8 
ft., $15.00 per 100; $140.00 1000. 
WAYN ESBORO NURS RIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





NORWAY MAPLE. 

Specimen trees, 2% to 8-in. caliper, $250.00 per 
100; 3 to 4-in. be ee 30 $375.00 per 100; 4 to 5- > 
caliper, Wao 100. 

"’AYNESBORO wunsyatns, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


HARDY BUSH ROSES. 

a gt RUGOSAS: Agnes, yellow Goubie: 
Nos. 1, 1%, 2. Amelie Gravereaux, red, double: 
Nos. 3, 3. Belle Poitevine, pink, double; No. 
2. FF, J. Grootendorst, No. 3. Grootendorst 
Supreme, red, double (Improved Grootendorst) ; 
Nos. 1, 1%. Max Graf, pink, single, creep- 
ing; Nos. 1, 1%, 2. Rugosa Alba, wh te, eae 
ee. 1%, Sir Thomas Lipton, white, dou le: 


N 2, 3. 

MISC ELLANEOUS: , Austrian Copper. coppery 
shrub Rose; Nos. 1%, 2, 3. GOLDEN Moss (Moss 
eetee a 1,1%. Persian Yellow, yellow shrub 
Ros 

MARDY CLIMBE RS: Crimson Rambler, crim- 
son: No. 2. Glendale, yellow; No. 2, Mermaid, 
large, single yellow, everblooming; No. 2, Roserie, 
dark pink Tausendschoen, No. 3. Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, pink and orange (Spanish Beauty); 


“Nos. 1 and 1%, 10 per bundle; Nos, 2 and 3, 20 


ver bundle. 
0, 1, l4c; No. 1%, llc; No. 2, 8c; No. 3, Se. 
F.o.b, nursery. Cash with order, please. 
VERHALEN NURSERY 
Scottsville, Tex. 








The Newest and Finest 
BUDDLEIAS. 
Wonders have been worked that are here to stay. 


MEET THE NEW ONES—VIGOROUS POT 
PLANTS 


Per 10 Per 100 
ROYAL PURPLE—the reddest of 


them all. Perfect in every way...$3.00 $25.00 
ORCHID BEAUTY—Cattleya with 

a brilliant orange eye.......... 2.50 20.00 
CHARMING—true pink, wonderful 

Cut Bower feFM....cccccccccccece 1.50 10.00 
DUBONNET—wine-red; round, solid 

spikes; large florets..........++.. 1.75 12.50 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY BARGAIN, 





10 each, 40 plants, $8.75 value for $7.50 
25 each, 100 plants, $16.88 value for $14.50 
Don’t fail to write for complete rennial 
eatalogue. Everything good has a place in it. 
THE JOSEPH F,. MARTIN CO., 
Painesville, 0, 
CONIFERS. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
JUNIPERS: 


Chinensis Pfitzeriana, 
Chinensis Pfitzeriana Aurea, 
Spiny Greek Juniper, 
iyono’s Columnar Juniper, 
Procumbens Juniper, 
Savin's Juniper, 





a a 
a Ee $12.00 $100.00 
BROA D- LEAVED EVERGREENS. 
ABELIA Grandifiora: Per 100 Per 1000 
Rooted cuttings .............. $4.00 $30.00 
sa SED eentedecvenanseede 7.00 .00 
Harlandii, dwarf boxwood; Semper- 
virens: 
Rooted cuttings .............. 6.00 50.00 
4 to 6 ins., once transplanted. .8.00 65.00 
6 to 8 ins., once transplanted. ‘10.00 80.00 
EUONYMUS Japonicus: 
Rooted cuttings ...........+++ 4.00 80.00 
2%-in. DD e9nnessedetesenees 50.00 
6 to 9 ins., once transplanted. 8.00 60.00 
9 to 12 ins., once transplanted .10.00 80.00 
GARDENIA Radicans: ape 20.00 
rast, Proridu 
2 ins.. “ance > transplanted. 8.00 60.00 
cnERnY. LAUR 
‘o 6 ins., aoe transplanted.. 5.00 40.00 
LEUCOPEYLEUM Texanum: 
ts 80.00 
100.00 
120. 
Licus ROM Locidum: 
Rooted oomnge a900000s0nsee% 5.00 40.00 
24-10 bnnceseeecececeses 10.00 80.00 
PYRACAN n Coccinea, 
Coccinea Lalandi, 
Microphylla, 
Yunnanensis: 
Rooted guttinge cenenseseesens 4.00 30.00 
BER, BOOB cocccocecccccseccese 60.00 
9 to 12 ins s once transplanted, 
GUERR BRO oc cccccccccesscons .00 
BAKER BROS. NURSERY. 
Box 828, rt Worth, Tex. 
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SHRUBS, 
Hall's Honeysuckle, white, 2-yr., $3.00 per 100 
Red Coral or Scarlet Trompet Honeysuckle, 
red. 2-yr., heavy, $8.00 per 100. 
Regel Privet; meaty on $30.00 per 1000; 
good liners, $25.00 per 1000. 

Weigela Abel Galclere, pink, 18 to 24 ins., 2 
br. and up, $7.00 per 100. 12 to 18 ins., 2 br. 
$2 no er $6.00 per 100. Liners and single stem, 

per 

Wei r~} Eva Rathke, red, 2 to 8 ft., 2 br. and 
up, $12. r 100. 18 to 24 ins., 2 br. and up, 
$10.00 a4 00. 12 to 18 ins., 2 br. and up, $8. 
per 100. Liners and sin . stem, $5.00 per 100. 

Weigela Rosea, pink, o 8 ft., 3 br. an Bp. 
$10.00 per 100. 18 to 24 Ay be & br. and u 
per 1 12 to 18 a 2 br. and up, 

100, Liners and single’ stem, $4.00 per 

Wisteria sinensis, Chinese, own root Wiaot. seed- 
singel. lavender, 18 to 24 ins., 2 or more branches, 
$10.00 per 100, 

F.O. ... ani§ Cash with one, panne. 
ERHALEN NURSERY 
Scottsville, Tex, 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 








We offer Peach in the following sizes, varieties, 
and prices: 

Per » Per 100 Per 1000 
18 to 24 ins . $0.4 3.50 $30.00 
2 to 8 ft d 4.50 40.00 
5/16-in, cal .65 5.00 45.00 
6/16-in. cal, -75 6.00 55.00 
7/16-in. cal. .85 7.00 65.00 
Cumberland, Roberta, 
Bmerta, Rochester, 

e Elberta Shipper’s Red, 

Ge den Jubilee, South Haven, 
Hale, Valiant, 
Hiley, Vedette. 
Mikado, 
APPLE: l-yr., 2 to 3 ft., $6.00 per 100; 8 to 4 


$8.00 per 400: 4to6 ft., 
fcilowine varieties: 
Albemarle Pippin, 


$10.00 per 100, in 
New Red Rome, 


Ben Davis, New Red Stayman, 
Cortland, Summer Yel. Delicious, 
Delicious, Turley, 

ae David, Williams Early Red, 


Winesap, 
Yellow Delicious, 
ew Red Duchess, Yellow Transparent, 
New Red Jonathan, York Imperial, 
Write for quotations on 2 and 8-yr. Apple. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


NOW SHIPPING 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ready to quote on Blueberries, Straw- 
berries and Hemerocallis for spring 
shipment. Kindly send us your want 
list for quotations. 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


New w Red Delicious, 














Correction: 


Publishers announce 
price as $4.50 





MAINTENANCE OF 
SHADE AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
By Dr. P. P. Pirone 





See description of contents in large 
advertisement on page 45, March 1 
issue. 





COPIES READY NOW 
Orders may be placed with 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


GARDEN HANDBOOK. 


To the firm's 50-cent handbooks 
for the sportsmen, model builder and 
handy man around the home, the 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., has 
added the “Lawn and Garden Hand- 
book,” a paper-covered book of 144 
pages, edited by Robert N. Farr and 
including such contributors as F. F. 
Rockwell, E. §. Boerner, Daniel 
Barkley, Ernest Chabot, Ladislaus 
Cutak and Dr. Cynthia Westcott. It 
covers a variety of topics connected 
with planting and caring for the 
home grounds, from the standpoint 
of the beginning amateur. The illus- 
trations are numerous and attractive. 


NINTH LILY YEARBOOK. 


The ninth issue of “The Lily Year- 
book,” published by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, London, England, 
is a paper-bound book of ninety-six 
pages, containing many half-tones, 
drawings and diagrams and an index, 
besides the notes on lily research, 
chiefly by the lily group of the so- 
ciety. Included in the topics con- 
sidered are breeding problems, lily 
planting at the San Francisco world’s 
fair in 1939, culture in British Colum- 
bia, mosaic virus and growing at the 
experimental farm, Ottawa, Ont. 





USE A LAWN 
FERTILIZER ON 
YOUR GRASS 


Grass needs a bigh-nitrogen 
fertilizer, well-balanced with 
ALL the other needed plant 
foods, for rich green growth 
allseason long. That's Agrico 
for Lawns, Trees and Shrubs 


AGRICO 







USE A GARDEN 
FERTILIZER ON 
YOUR GARDEN 


pa nay and Me ny wae he A 


ion 
bloom and fine 
fruit. That's Agrico for 
Flowers and Vegetables, 










HAUCK / 


U S x FLAME GUN. 


2000°F. controlled beat quickly, easily destroys weeds (seeds 

and all), poison ivy, crab grass, insects, etc. Keeps drive- 

ways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred home and farm uses. Burns kerosene. lnexpensive 

—safe—easy to use. 10 day crial. 7 popular priced 

models. Write today for free catalog and prices. 

HAUCK MFG. CO. 
143 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
















There are brief notes on specific 
varieties as grown by lily enthusiasts 
in Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. 


AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL. 


Of the twenty-six issues of the 
American Rose Annual, that for 
1941 is among the most valuable and 
perhaps tops the series. While it 
contains plenty of information and 
inspiration for the beginner, other 
discussions give full value to the com- 
mercial grower. The 250-page book 
belongs not only in the library of the 
rose specialist, but also in that of 
any nurseryman who handles roses. 
In this volume are discussions par- 
ticularly of polyantha roses, single 
types, the little varieties called fairy 
roses and rose species for garden and 
landscape. 

Reports are presented on research 
in problems affecting rose culture at 
Cornell University, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, in Texas and other 
places. 

Many sides to a number of sub- 
jects of interest to growers appear in 
the numerous short articles in the 
book, and “Proof of the Pudding” 
embodies the comments of numerous 
members of the American Rose So- 
ciety on roses introduced within the 
past five years. The numerous illus- 
trations include about a dozen in full 
color. All in all, the member of the 
American Rose Society gets a big 
value for his annual membership fee 
of $3.50 when he receives his copy 
of the American Rose Annual. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Protecting Our Native Plants,” 
circular 230 of the University of New 
Hampshire extension service, Dur- 
ham, presents in its twelve pages a 
sensible approach to the subject. A 
ban on picking flowers is found nec- 
essary only in the case of a few plants. 
Lists are presented of groups of na- 
tive plants to indicate those whose 
flowers should be picked, those whose 
flowers may be picked in moderation 
and those whose flowers should be 
left unmolested. Other groups are 
presented according to habitat, so 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 




















NURSERY 
HAND TRUCK 


Capacity — 500 Ibs. 


s29°° 


f. o. b. Kansas City 





5% discount for 
cash with order. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


4819 Mission Rd. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


ost Joines 


JUTE - JAVA 

















SISAL: COTTON 
You have so many uses for twine around the 
nursery every day that the economical thing 
to do is to buy the best and strongest obtain- 
able. The Geo. B. Carpenter Co. can supply 
you. Send sample or description for prices 


and ask for free booklet—‘‘Knots the Sailors 
Use.” 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 


For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


IENS-Ti Iler 


The American 


TILLAGE COMBINE 
S MODELS evetey'NeeD 


ARIENS CO. 
Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 




















SS 

















APRIL 15, 1941 


VY’ MAKE A COMPLETE SEED 
BED IN ONE OPERATION/ 


—— 





The GRAVELY COMPANY alone offers a 
let e-driven tractors 
nts necessary to 


1 { on 





a sickle type mower ...@ 
narrow row cultivators ...a 


yer ... and many others. 
ypes to choose from according to your 
Don't fail to learn more about a 
hine which for 20 years has 
the favorite of the com- 
mercial grower through- 
out the world. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
BOX 183 
DUNBAR. W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT Ali WITHA 


* GRAVELy * 


TRACTOR- MOWER 


















SAVE SAVE SAVE 


Time Twine Money 


with FELINS ELECTRIC TYER 


An ever paying investment 





NEW ELECTRIC 


FELINS 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











500,000 FARMERS ARE 


KILLING WEEDS 


BY SCORCHING AND SEARING 


10¢ per hr. ros: 


rar 


2017 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








that the conditions in which they 
thrive may be undisturbed. 

“The Apple Orchard in New 
Hampshire,” bulletin 59 of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire extension 
service, Durham, contains in forty 
pages explicit and detailed instruc- 
tions for starting and operating a 
commercial orchard. 

“Pear Growing in California,” 
circular 122 of the California agri- 
cultural extension service, Berkeley, 
written by Luther D. Davis and War- 
ren P. Tufts, covers the subject thor- 
oughly in eighty-eight pages, with il- 
lustrations. 

The grafting-wax melter designed 
and constructed at the United States 
pecan field laboratory, at Shreveport, 
La., to overcome the troubles expe- 
rienced with other melters, is de- 
scribed in leaflet 202 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., with illustration 
and diagram of construction accom- 
panying five pages of text. 

Lettuce growing as a commercial 
crop is covered fully, from soil prep- 
aration to marketing, in farmers’ bul- 
letin 1609 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., written by W. R. Beattie, 
senior horticulturist in the division 
of fruit and vegetable crops and 
diseases. The importance of this 
crop is indicated by its annual value 
of about $29,000,000 during the 
period from 1935 to 1938. 

The biennial report of the Utah 
agricultural experiment station, bul- 
letin 294 issued by the Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, is a 
handsomely printed and illustrated 
booklet of 120 pages and stiff paper 
cover, well worth the attention of 
persons interested in plants in that 
state. Much work has been done on 
fruits particularly adapted to that 
area and the peculiar problems that 
its climatic and soil conditions have 
raised. 

“Supplemental Irrigation,” by 
F. E. Staebner, drainage engineer, 
formerly with the soil conservation 
service and now with the federal bu- 
reau of plant industry, issued as 
farmers’ bulletin 1846 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
a rather thorough treatment of meas- 
ures for supplementing rainfall even 
in regions where it is adequate 
usually for the production of crops. 
Sprinkling, surface irrigation and 
subirrigation are all considered. The 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
YOUR LABOR PROBLEM 


A KEMP rower SOIL SHREDDER 


Today, more than ever, with the in- 
creasing cost and scarcity of labor, 
nurserymen are using the KEMP Soil 





Shredder. They appreciate the savings 
of up to 75% of compost mixing time; 
savings of fertilizer formerly wasted be- 
cause manure is shredded and mixed, no 
sifting out of lumps 

More profits from sturdier, healthier 
plants grown in a better, more thor- 
oughly mixed compost. Compost mixed 
to just the texture you desire in one 
operation! 

There’s a’ 
KEMP machine 
to fit your special 
needs — 4 models 
ranging from 2 to 
16 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity. 
Prices as low as 
$98 (complete) 
Act now. Send 
coupon for de- 
tailed informa- 


KEMP rower SOIL SHREDDERS 


ne 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 

1919 Peach St., Erie, Pa. Dept. AN-312 

Please forward the complete story on 
the KEMP Power Soil Shredder. 


BORO 0. 60.066605606000005 0088008 0R0E08 





WUE BUAMRS ccc ccccccnccccoeceseeccese 
RRGIORD. cccccscc 











THE PORTER 
Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional — 
acclaimed by veteran 
and novice — brings 
amazing new perform- 


ance features to one- 
hand pruning. A worthy 
team-mate to the 
Pointcut, finest of all-range 
pruners, Proper pruning and 
quick-healing cuts promote 
orchard health. Send for 
Porter line. 


H. K. PORTER, INC, 
EVERETT, MASS., U. $. A, 
Send catalog of Porter Pruners. 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features 


\ Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 




















| tee American Nurseryman "Sunt | 
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SUPPLIES 
<> — TOOLS 





FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


w. * Res ndolph St. 


FAMOUS 











ag 300) 0) Ol Og B— 


Cc. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Seale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies 


CRYSTAL NO-DRI 


A scientific wax emulsion. 





Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 


6300 State Read, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USE 














METHYL BROMIDE 


An Effective Fumigant for Nursery 
and Greenhouse Plants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Branch Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
St. Lowis 














BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 











Perfection Markers Are Better 

for Park Trees, Display Gar- 
dens, Field use or Greenhouse 
Pots or Benches. Proven by 
thousands of users and every 
one a booster! You'll like 
them, too. They will stand 
for years at one marking, or 
may be changed any number of times 












» Ll for various markings. Send for cata- 
a logue and prices of the complete 
Plant PERFECTION LINE. 

Stake 


The S-W Supply Co., D. 33, Girard, Kan. 


assembling of an irrigation outfit and 
the leading types of equipment are 
discussed. The bulletin supersedes 
farmers’ bulletins 1529 and 1635, on 
spray irrigation and surface irriga- 
tion, respectively, in the eastern 
states, and includes material on sub- 
irrigation and the new type of port- 
able sprinkling irrigation. 

“How to Know and Control 
Stored-grain Insects,” by M. D. Far- 
rar, T. F. Winburn and W. P. Flint, 
circular 512 of the Illinois extension 
service in agriculture, Urbana, de- 
scribes insects that appear in farmers’ 
bins when grain is held for any time 
and gives methods of prevention and 
control. 

“Coniferous Tree Seed Testing 
and Factors Affecting Germination 
and Seed Quality,” by C. E. Heit 
and E. J. Eliason, technical bulletin 
225 of the New York state agricul- 
tural experiment station, Geneva, dis- 
cusses the four main considerations 
in the mechanics of seed testing— 
genuineness, purity, weight and via- 
bility. Instructions are given for 
specific treatment of seeds of individ- 
ual species. 

“Chinese Cabbage Varieties, Their 
Classification, Description and Cul- 
ture in the Central Great Plains,” 
by James E. Kraus, circular 571 of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
gives the history of the Chinese 
cabbage and describes many varie- 
ties. Brief discussions are given on 
the culture, uses, harvesting and stor- 
ing, and insects and diseases of the 
plant. 





METHYL BROMIDE TESTS. 


Results of tests with methyl bro- 
mide fumigation of greenhouse plants 
at the United States Department of 
Agriculture plant introduction gar- 
den, Glenn Dale, Md., are presented 
in a 3l-page mimeographed sstate- 
ment, indicated as E-526, by Randall 
Latta and William H. Cowgill. 
Twenty-seven pages are devoted to a 
table listing the species of plants 
fumigated, the number of plants, 
state of growth, months tested and 
remarks as to the injury if any. 





AFTER building a display green- 
house on one side of his salesroom 
last year, Paul Hoverman is erecting 
another greenhouse on the other 
side, at Colonial Gardens, Paramus, 
N. J. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





for Nurserymen 
Book A. iilustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 
Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15c¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











TOTILL ER 


Once over with a 
prepares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotating tines plow, 
flisc. harrow,smooth—allin one operation. Makes 
to 3 acres unexcelled deep seed bed in 8 hours, 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to10h.p. $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. 


profit with ROTOTILLER 


F FULLER WHEEL HOE 


MULCHES, WEEDS, 
CULTIVATES 


For close work on any- 
thing in rows. Adjusts 
to operator's height. 
6-ft. handle: new 
standard 9 %-in. 
bushed wheel; 
steel blades, 
choice 6 ins. 





















sg00 \ 


Costs less 
Weighs less 
Lasts longer 
Send for Catalogue 
Khest by 40 years’ test 


FULLER 
WHEEL HOE CO. 


So. Hamilton, Mass. 











PLATE BOOKS 


Sell more evergreens and shrubs by using our 
compact folders. Our colored views will bring 
new business. 

Write for catalogue. 


B. F. CONIGISKY 


21! Hamilton St., Peoria, til. 








Write for our latest catalogue of... 
Colored Display Sheets, Circulars, 
Folders, Plate Books, Maps and Felics 

PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searie Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


«<<! 
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APRIL 15, 1941 


SPECIAL INVENTORY SALE! 


BAILEY’S STANDARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Special Price: 812.50 


Only 100 sets offered at this low price. 





Everyone interested in horticulture has wanted to own a set of that monumental work, 
BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE. Originally pub- 
lished in six volumes at $40.00, it was later reissued in three volumes at $25.00. In its last 
reprinting it sells at $15.00. Many hundreds of sets have been sold to florists, seedsmen 
and nurserymen. 


Because of an advantageous purchase from the publishers, The 

Florists’ Review offers 100 sets at the special price of $12.50. 

When these are gone, the regular price of $15.00 will prevail. 
Send your order immediately. 


BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on horticultural crops, having a total of 3,639 pages, with 4,176 illustrations. It gives botanical 
descriptions of common and uncommon plants in cultivation, with articles on their propagation and 
growing. In addition, there are many practical articles covering different phases of horticulture. Keys 
for identification, a finding list of common names, a glossary of nearly 3,000 botanical words and 
phrases, a synopsis of the plant kingdom, bibliography, biographies and index make this work extraor- 
dinarily practical and useful. As a means of identifying plants, as a reference work in botany, as a help 
in propagation and growing, as a guide to varieties, Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture is the first and 
last place to go to answer 98 per cent of all your questions. It identifies and describes 27,000 species 
and varieties of plants in the United States and Canada. 


By placing your order now, you can get this great work for the lowest price ever offered. 


~ AV E FLORISTS’ REVIEW, A.N. 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


$2.50 Send me one set of BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, 
for which I enclose payment of $12.50. 





by ordering 


at once! Name............ ene weccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccecoscesesoososoosesccses 





Use this 
convenient coupon => 





Q 
2 
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HERE’S HOW TO 
SAVE 
ON GRAFTING COSTS 


Goodrich Rubber Budding Strips 
save you the time and labor of re- 
moving binding after buds have 
knit. They exert an even pressure— 
thus reducing the hazard of having 
buds cut or injured during growth. 
Goodrich Strips hold the graft firm- 
ly, securely, yet when no longer 
needed they simply fall away leav- 
ing the bud free to expand and grow 
naturally. 

They are scientifically compound- 
ed to deteriorate in a predetermined 
time—dependent upon climatic con- 
ditions. They can be applied easier 
and faster than old - fashioned 
methods. No knots to tie—three or 
four times around, then a snap tie 
and the bud is bound securely. No 
time or labor is required in prepar- 
ing them for use. 

Give your stock better protection, 
save time and money with this bet- 
ter binding. Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and list of prices. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Sundries 
Division, 1247 S. High St., Akron, O. 





Goodrich 


Rubber 


BUDDING STRIPS 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








Take a Minute and See How 


K-K Prodacts 


K-K Tree Wound Dressing 
This dressing has the written endorsement 
of state experimental stations who have 
proved its long life and perfect seal. It is in 
general use across the country. Available 
in any quantity. Save with K-K Dressing. 





Try It This Spring 


The 
Maple Leaf 
Scabbard 


Save clothes, saw and hightops with this heavy leather scabbard. 
Swivel hanger, protected stitching. Write. 


K-K Trailer—Save the 
cost of an expensive hauling 
unit with this all-purpose 
trailer. A place for every 
nursery hauling need—tools, 
shrubbery, supplies, brush. 


We have used 
this special 
boot with pro- 
tected instep on our crews for years. One pair 
will convince any nurseryman that the K-K 
Boot is the most practical obtainable. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











KARL KUEMMERLING, 712 Renkert Building. Canton, Ohio 


Kindly quote us on the following: 
_] TRAILER—[_] BOOTS, Size _- _....—[] SAW SCABBARD AND SAW 
] K-K DRESSING [] Gal. [] 5 Gal. [) 10 Gal. (1) Drum 55 Gal. 


NAME nia ° ; , : A EEE ieiaiod 


























CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 





fq, mace wi 
BRING THE 
MOST PROFIT <= 
. 7 
WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS oF THIS & 





Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in.. 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 
for the Florist and Nurseryman. 

Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 105th & Broadway 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON Kansas City, Mo. 














